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Editorial 


Therese of Lisieux and the 
Dialogue of Love 


In the summer of 1970 I was privileged to be pare of a 
group that met the Patriarch Athenagoras. His historic 1964 
meeting with Pope Paul VI in the Holy Land brought 
centuries of isolation between East and West to an end. 
He spoke to us very movingly about the need for a 
‘dialogue of love’ between Churches so that we can all 
fulfil the wish of Christ that his followers ‘be one 5 with 
the unity of the Trinity 0ohn 17:21). This is the precondition 
for mission. The meeting was in Constantinople/Istanbul. 
The clergy with the Patriarch asked us ‘What about 1204?’ 



Fr. Donal Mcllraith 

Fr Donal Mcllraith, a 
Columban from Ireland, is 
Academic Dean of the Pacific 
Regional Seminary in Suva, 
lecturing in the New 
Testament. He works closely 
with Scripture Union and 
Interfaith Search in Fiji, 


This is 1999. The second Christian millenium draws to a 
close. The media are preparing a party for the year 2000 
seemingly forgetful that this is the 2000 th (or, more likely, 
2006 th ) anniversary of Christ’s birth. What is called for is a 
Jubilee Year, a year ‘acceptable to the Lord’ (Lk 4:19). 
The emphasis during a Jubilee Year is reconciliation and 
remission of debts. Today that would surely include the 
crippling international debts of the World. 

Ignoring the advice of the soldiers in Jn 19:24, ‘Let us not 
tear it,’ we Christians, in this Second Millenium, have rent 
apart the seamless robe of Christ, symbol of the unity of 
his Church. The rifts of the Eleventh and Sixteenth Century 
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are but two such rifts. The Millenium Jubilee is surely a time to increase 
repentance, reconciliation, healing; a time to weave anew the tom garment 
of our common Lord. Indeed this weaving has already begun all over 
the world. In the Pacific it is the women who are the weavers. This 
edition of the Journal celebrates the memory of a woman who has 
shown untold millions of Catholics how to weave the garment of love 
for Christ. 

Therese Martin was born into a Christian family on Jan 2,1873. Here in 
Fiji we constantly sing £ All to Jesus I surrender’ and somehow this seems 
to express the reality of her brief life. By age thirteen Therese had already 
surrendered herself completely to Christ and wished only to please 
him. ‘I wanted to love Jesus’ she once declared, ‘as he had never yet 
been loved. ’ This radical teenager had time only for the ultimate reality - 
Christ. In this she is a model for us as we enter the Technological 
Millenium bedazzled with the false lure of ‘virtual realities’ that often 
prove to be empty idols. 

With that holy violence that bears off the kingdom, she ‘forced’ her 
way into the Lisieux Carmel at fifteen. Nine years later she was dead. 
These nine years, however, as we see from her Bible-saturated 
autobiographical Story of a Soul were years packed with love for Christ 
and for her neighbours. She discovered and taught her ‘little way’ of 
complete trust in God’s loving mercy for all. She offered herself to 
God’s merciful love and then discovered ‘my vocation is love... in the 
heart of the Church, my mother, I shall be love.’ She then entered into 
a frightful ‘dark night’ of faith that endured right up to her death. In this 
she was a counter-icon of that practical and theoretical atheism that has 
characterized the Twentieth Century. In that God-sent darkness she held 
on to love and her last words were ‘My God, I love you.’ 

Canonized in 1925 and declared a Doctor or Teacher of the Church in 
the science of love by Pope John Paul II in 1997, the centenary of her 
death, she is surely Heaven-sent to us who need to weave a new 
Millenium of love and healing between Christians. A billion Chinese are 
waiting to hear of the love of Christ that passes all understanding (Eph 
3:19). How can they hear or accept if we Christians are not one? 
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In honouring the memory of St Therese of Lisieux, we at the Pacific 
Regional Seminajy (PRS) would like to commit ourselves to this dialogue 
of love, a twofold task of ecumenical healing and common evangelical 
outreach. A word of thanks is due to the Journal Board that enables 
individual schools to edit the Journal in their own tradition and for all 
the practical help offered. 

The Editor’s call for articles has resulted in an interesting mix. We begin 
with two scriptural articles that revolve around the central nexus of the 
new Covenant: Christ’s love for us and our love for him. Fr James 
Swetnam SJ, one time Dean of the Biblical Institute in Rome has written 
for us on Jesus, as ‘Merciful and Trustworthy High Priest’ presenting an 
explanation of Hebrews 2:17. Fr Swetnam has taught most of us who 
have had the honour of lecturing in Sacred Scripture at PRS. In the next 
article the Editor attempts to outline the nuptial or covenantal response 
to Christ, as this is found in the Apocalypse. 

Therese herself and the Carmelite tradition come next. Fr Carl Telford 
SM taught Systematic Theology at PRS for some years and he introduces 
us to the life of St Therese by presenting us with five key moments 
from her life and ongoing conversion. Her Carmelite sisters in the Pacific, 
have also responded. Sr Miriam of the Kew Carmel in Melbourne has 
sent is an account of the history and spirituality of the Carmelites. This 
is followed by Sr Mary Joseph’s recollections of the foundation of the 
Carmel in Samoa. Sr Asilika is a Fijian who belongs to the Auckland 
Carmel. She has sent us an account of her call to Carmel and life there. 
We are hoping that Auckland will swarm once more to Fiji, perhaps to 
Mother Canisius’ empty hive? Though they were unable to write for us, 
the Bomana Carmel (PNG) which has links to Lisieux, promised their 
prayers for this issue. 

We also include in this issue an article by Roger Landbeck and Charles 
Miller on a course they taught jointly at the Pacific Theological College 
(PTC). This course is unusual in that it deals with the pedagogy and 
actual teaching of Biblical Studies. It is designed to help students become 
teachers. Roger Landbeck has offered a great service to all of us teaching 
in the SPATS colleges through his Seminars. 
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Our final piece is a challenge to all three Christian traditions, Catholic, 
Orthodox and Reformed, to take the Eucharist seriously. Fr Donald 
Keefe SJ, challenges us to take the New Covenant seriously, with all that 
this implies for Eucharist and Church. In this demanding article he re¬ 
minds us that the Church is not just the robe of Christ but must be ‘one 
flesh’ with him, if we take his role as Bridegroom seriously. This should 
surely spur us all to greater love for Christ and for each other, since our 
unity must be that of ‘the one bride, 5 a great mystery in the Holy Spirit. 
The critique of McPartlan and Zizioulas (now Metropolitan John of 
Pergamon) is offered in a spirit of fraternal theological dialogue. As we 
enter the new Millenium I hope that this and all our theological dialogue 
will be a genuine ‘speaking and living the truth in love 5 (Ephes 4:15). 

The clergy attendant on the Patriarch kept asking, as I recall, ‘What 
about 1204? 5 They were pointing to a deep wound that, it would appear, 
still needs the healing balm of Gilead. On April 13,1204 the armies of 
the fourth Crusade breached the walls of Constantinople, set fire to the 
City and for three days pillaged the City, sacrilegiously killing, raping and 
stealing. That and the subsequent establishment of the Latin Kingdom 
and Patriarch are surely still a bitter memory. 

As the new Millenium begins we need to ask, ‘What can we do to bring 
balm from Gilead, to heal the bitter memoriespf the last Millenium? 55 1 
once mooted the possibility of a Pilgrimage of Grace to Constantinople 
in 2004 by Western Christians in the hearing of a Pacific Rim Archbishop 
and he retorted by offering to lead it. Where better to begin than here 
where the day starts and the Millenium dawns? 
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St Therese of Lisieux 

A Chronology 



1873 Born/baptised Therese Martin January 2/4, Aienjon, France. 

1877 Death of Zelie Martin. 

1882 Pauline enters Carmel. 

1884 First Holy Com¬ 
munion (aged 11). 

1886 Her Christmas 
Conversion. 

1888 Enters Carmel aged 15 
years 3 months. 

1893 Pauline elected 
Prioress. 

1894 Discovery of Little 
Way (aged 21). 

1895 Writes Manuscript A. 

June: Act of Offering 
to merciful love of 
God. 

1896 Holy Thursday first 
haemorrhage (aged 
23). Enters dark night 
of faith. (September) 
writes Manuscript B. 

1897 (June) ordered to write Manuscript C. 

30 September, 7.20 p.m. enters into eternal life. 

1898 Story of a Soul published. 

1925 Canonised. 

1927 Co-Patron of the Missions. 

1997 Mission Sunday. Doctor of the Church. 
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James Swetnam , S.J 

Fr. James Swetnam, a Jesuit, 
was ordained in 1958, and 
served in several positions on 
the faculty of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, Rome 
since 1963including Vice 
Rector and Dean. He is the 
author of various articles 
and two books: a grammar 
of New Testament Greek and 
an exegetical study of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


A Merciful and Trustworthy 
High Priest: 

Interpreting Hebrews 2:17 


Introduction 

It is only in heaven that we shall see the truth 
about all things. On earth, this is impossible. For 
example, even with regard to Sacred Scripture, 
how sad it is to see all the differences in the 
translations. Had I been a priest I would have 
learned Hebrew and Greek, and I would not 
have been content with Latin, and thus equipped, 

I would have known the true text dictated by 
the Holy Spirit. 1 

This moving testimony, from St Therese of Lisieux, a 
Doctor of the Church, about the advantages of knowing 
the original languages in which the Holy Spirit inspired the 
human authors of Sacred Scripture, is a reminder of the 
riches to be drawn from the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
the Bible. The present study hopes to do justice to the 
hopes of this great-souled saint with regard to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as viewed through the prism of the 
epistle’s original Greek text, then the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament (i.e., the Septuagmt) which helped furnish 
the vocabulary for the epistle, and ultimately the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament on which the Septuagint is based. 
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The general theme under consideration is ‘Christ's Love for Us. Our 
Love for Him.' This theme will be considered in the present study from 
the standpoint of Heb 2:17, where Jesus is said to be a ‘merciful and 
faithful high priest.' These virtues of mercy and faithfulness are at the 
heart of the presentation of Christ's love for us in the epistle. And 
implicit in them is the key to our response: our love for Christ should 
find expression in unreserved trust in his mercy. 

Given the limited space at the disposal of the present writer, no attempt 
will be made to go into questions about the original author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or the original addressees, or the time of 
composition. Suffice it to say that: the author of Hebrews was someone 
thoroughly acquainted with the Old Testament both in the original 
Hebrew and in the Septuagint Greek translation, was addressing 
Christians who were in danger . 

of losing their faith, and was TuCSC VITtUCS Oj THCTCy UwdjMthfulTlCSS 
writing in the first century of are at the heart of thepresentation of 

the Christian era. He was a man Christ’s lovefor us in the epistle. 

of faith, convinced of the 

inspiration of Scripture by the Spirit and hence of the necessity of 
interpreting Scripture in a spirit of faith 2 if the message of Scripture 
was to be received and assimilated as God wished. We present-day 
Christians are the heirs of his addressees, and if we wish to listen to his 
words as he wished his original addressees to listen, we too must be 
convinced that in hearing him we are hearing the Holy Spirit speaking 
to us. 3 


Context 

If Therese of Lisieux were alive today, and knowledgeable about 
Hebrew and Greek, she would undoubtedly be particularly interested 
in a phrase in Heb 2:17 which describes Jesus as a ‘merciful and faithful 
high priest' (eleemon kaipistosarchiereus). The combination of ‘merciful' 
and ‘faithful' is particularly intriguing because of the importance of the 
concept of ‘mercy' in the Old Testament and because the word pistos is 
often understood as referring primarily to fidelity to God rather than 
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fidelity to man. In order to begin the study one must first understand in 
a general way the point of departure, the phrase ‘merciful and faithful 
high priest’ 4 in its context of Heb 2:10-18. In these verses there is the 
continuation and conclusion of an exposition on Jesus from the 
standpoint of his humanity which begins at Heb 2:5. 5 Heb 2:10-18 is as 
follows: 

2 10 For it was fitting for him, on account of whom and through 
whom all things are, in leading many sons to glory, to bring to 
perfection through sufferings the originator of salvation. n For 
both the sanctifier and those being sanctified are from one; 
for which reason he is not ashamed to call them brothers, 12 
saying: ‘I shall announce your name to my brothers, in the 
midst of the assembly I shall praise you’, 13 and again, ‘I shall 
be trusting in him 5 ; and again, ‘Look, I and the children whom 
God has given to me. 514 Since therefore the children share in 
the same blood and flesh, he too shared equally in them, so 
that through his death he could set aside him who held the 
power of death, namely the devil, 15 and set free whoever had 
been held in slavery all their lives by the fear of death. 16 For it 
is not angels that he takes to himself; he takes to himself the 
seed of Abraham. 17 Thus it was essential that he should be 
made in all things like the brothers so that he could become a 
merciful and faithful high priest with regard to the things of 
God, for expiating the sins of the people. 18 For the suffering 
he himself has passed through while being put to the test en¬ 
ables him to help others when they are being put to the test. 6 


The sentence ‘I shall be trusting in him 5 at Heb 2:13a is probably a 
quotation from Is 8:17/ As the passage is structured, the sentence refers 
both to the verses which precede (Heb 2:8b-12) and to the verses which 
follow (Heb 2:13b-l8). 8 The occasion in the life of Jesus which is being 
referred to is indicated in v. 18 where Jesus 5 ‘being put to the test 5 
( peirazomenos ) is adduced as the reason which enables him to help others 
who are ‘being put to the test 5 (peirazomenos ). This in turn links up with 
Heb 11:17, where Abraham is said to have been ‘put to the test 5 in 
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offering up his son Isaac. 9 The author of Hebrews looks on this offering 
of Isaac by Abraham as a ‘parable’, i.e., prefiguration, of the resurrection 
of Jesus following his sacrificial offering by God. 10 That the testing 
involves not only trust in the resurrection but trust in the face of death 
is indicated by Heb 2:14-15: this is how the ‘children’ of God are being 
put to the test; hence Jesus’ being put to the test must be similar, as is 
indicated by the quotation from Isaiah in Heb 2:13a. Now, the ‘children 
of God’ referred to in Heb 2:13 are precisely those who hope, i.e., rely 
in faith on God. 11 They are termed the ‘seed’ of Abraham (v. 16) 
because Abraham is the exemplar of faith: he survived his supreme 
moment of testing (portrayed in Gen 22) because he offered Isaac in 
‘faith’ (Heb 11:17). The hopefulness of Jesus portrayed in Heb 2:13 is 
the indication of how Jesus 


shared in this faith of Abraham. 
He is of the ‘seed’ of Abraham 
because in his moment of trial he 
has this relationship of faith-trust 
in God. 12 This is the seed that 


This is the most profound level of the 
testing ofJesus...the fear that the 
promises would not be realized. 


Jesus takes to himself (2:16) and hence it was necessary 13 that he be 
made like God’s children by becoming similar to them ‘in all things’ 
(ikatapanta ), i.e., all things even up to the supreme test of faith, death. 14 


This testing of Jesus in the face of death has a covenantal context. 
Abraham’s test was his being tempted not to believe that God would 
make good his covenantal promise of progeny and land despite having 
given Abraham the command to sacrifice his son. 15 In the act in which 
these covenantal promises are finally granted, the death of Jesus, this 
temptation is repeated. This is the most profound level of the testing 
of Jesus: not merely the fear of death (cf. Heb 2:15) but also the fear 
that the promises would not be realized. If Jesus were not tested at this 
profound level, he could not be termed ‘son of Abraham’ or member 
of Abraham’s seed in the full sense, given that Abraham had been tested 
in this way. 


Such, then, is the context of Heb 2:17, where Jesus is called a ‘merciful 
and faithful high priest.’ 
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Vocabulary 

A. The General Background of 'Merciful and Faithful 5 in the 
Hebrew Old Testament 

1. The General Hebrew Background of Merciful 3 : A nAct of Kindness (hesedj 

Jesus, then, was made like his brothers in all things, even death, because 
they were subject to death. He, like they, was of Abraham’s seed, i.e., he 
shared with them in the faith-trust of Abraham. Abraham had an 
unwavering trust in God in the face of a command which seemed to 
revoke the promises in spite of God’s word that he would bestow land 
and progeny on Abraham through Isaac. The reason why Jesus became 
'like’ his brothers in all things, even until death, was that he becOme a 
'merciful and faithful’ high priest in order to expiate the sins of the 
people. 

The phrase 'merciful and faithful’ (eleemon kaipistos) in the Greek of Heb 
2:17) reflects the technical terminology of the way men ideally treated 
each other, and the way God treated his people, 
/ eSHS. .. shared. ..ATI the as portrayed in the Greek text of the Old 

faith-trust of A hraham. Testament. 16 The phrase is redolent of religion, 

and is used also in contexts where a covenant is 
directly involved. (In the Old Testament much of God’s dealings with 
the chosen people occurs in the framework of a ‘covenant,’ i.e., the 
legal arrangement in which the chosen people thought of God’s freely 
chosen responsibilities to them and their freely chosen responsibilities to 
God. 17 ) The author of Hebrews singles out the Sinai covenant from 
the past because for him it prefigures the New Covenant prophesied 
by the prophet Jeremiah Qer 31:31-34 [Hebrew]; Jer 38:31-34 
[Greek]),and established by Jesus at the last supper (Mark 14:22-25 and 
parallels). The author of Hebrews cites the prophecy from Jeremiah in 
Heb 8:8-12, and alludes to the Sinai Covenant often through references 
to Moses (e.g., 8:5; 9:17) or in other ways (e.g., 2:1-4; 8:13; 9:1). 

Important for the terminology expressing the way men ideally treated 
each other or God treated his people was the Hebrew expression hesed 
we-’emet found in the Hebrew Bible on which the Septuagint Greek 
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translation is based. These words can be translated, roughly, as £ kindness 
and truth/ But being technical terms, they cannot be understood unless 
they are explained in language relevant to the Old Testament. This point 
cannot be stressed enough. 

The Hebrew word hesed indicates basically something peculiar to the 
Hebrew way of viewing things: it is a word to express an act of 
kindness. 18 The prostitute Rahab in Jos 2:12 implores.the men sent by 
Joshua to spy out the land to swear to treat her father’s family with hesed 
since she had treated them with hesed. In 1 Kgs 20:31 the servants of the 
Aramaean king, Ben-Hadad, are portrayed as advising him in defeat to 
surrender to Ahab, the king of Israel, because they had heard that kings 
of Israel were men of hesed. David, as portrayed in 2 Sam 2:5, invokes 
God’s blessing on the people of Jabesh in 

Gilead because they did an act of hesed in hesed indicates basically ... 

burying Saul. an act kindness 

The Hebrews conceived of hesed with regard • • • CHiet... something to be 

to God on an analogy with the actions of relied On. 

men. For example, in 2 Sam 2:6 David, after 

blessing the people of Jabesh, wishes that God may show feed towards 
them. At Ex 34:6, as a preliminary to the making of the Sinai covenant, 

God is portrayed as presenting himself, among other things, as a God 
of hesed. 

2. The Hebrew Background of ‘Faithful 3 : Constancy in the Practice of 
Kindness ( emetj 

A number of times in the Old Testament the word hesed is combined 
with the word 3 emet to form the expression hesed we - 3 emet, ‘mercy and 
truth.’ The word 3 emet is, like hesed , a technical term and seems to be 
used to give to the act of mercy the characteristic of something to be 
relied on. For example, in 2 Sam 2:6 David adds the word 3 emet to hesed 
in his wish for the people of Jabesh: may God treat them not only with 
mercy but with a mercy which can be counted on. This is not an isolated 
occurrence of the pairing feed with 3 emet. In the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament the phrase often occurs predicated of God’s words or 
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works. 19 In 2 Sam 2:6 David uses the formula hesed we- 3 emet to invoke 
God’s blessing on the people of Jabesh for their burial of Saul. In 2 
Sam 15:20 David uses the formula with regard in what seems to be a 
greeting in a solemn context in which God is invoked. This formulaic 
use indicates that the phrase was rooted in the religious consciousness 
of the people. In Ex 34:6, so important for the Sinai covenant, the 
phrase occurs as a positive assurance by God himself of his hesed we- 
3 emet , his continual readiness to be kind in act. This solemn scene seems 
to have influenced a number of other passages of similar tenor, even 
though the phrase hesed we- Isnoralways used. In Ps 89 the phrase 
hesed we- 3 emet is employed along with roughly synonymous phrases to 
convey God’s loyalty and kindness to his servant David and David’s 
successors (cf. v. 15 for the phrase hesed we- 3 emet and w. 2,3,25,29,34, 
50 for the same idea of mercy and constancy expressed in the same or 
different words). 

The word 3 emet is generally thought to come from the root 3 mn\ the 
verbal forms of this root seem to have in common the meaning of 
‘constancy’ 20 The word is difficult to translate into a non-Hebrew setting. 
It often can be interpreted as meaning ‘truth’ in the sense of what is 
constant: in this Hebrew way of viewing reality, ‘truth’ is something 
which can be counted on. One translation interprets hesed we- 3 emet as 
meaning ‘active kindness and constant faithfulness,’ with the words 
‘constant faithfulness’ indicating the constancy with which God practices 
his kindness. 

The word 3 emet is also found by itself, outside of the context of hesed. In 
Ps 31:6, for example, 3 emet is used to describe God as one in whose 
word and work men can have complete confidence. David at 2 Sam 
7:28 expresses this idea forcefully when he calls God’s words ‘reliable’ 
(emet ). Ps 132:11 has God swearing to David in emet (trustworthiness) 
and will not go back on his word. 

Athough it is impossible to make an absolute distinction, emet seems to 
be used of God’s character with reference to his external words and 
works, whereas another related term, ‘ emunah , is used to describe God’s 
inner nature as one of intrinsic constancy. 21 Thus the pairing hesed we - 
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3 emet describes God’s acts of kindess as coming from him in a reliable 
and constant manner. 22 The translation ‘mercy and truth’ would be 
acceptable provided one is aware of the background of each word. 

Otherwise it would seem that only an unwieldly paraphrase could convey 
the meaning in translation. 

B. The General Background of ‘Merciful and Faithful’ in the 
Greek Old Testament 

1. The General Greek Background of 'Merciful 3 : An Act of Mercy (eleos) 

When the Septuagint translators were faced with the task of putting the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament into Greek they faced the same problems 
as the English translator, for the thought-wo rid of non-biblical Greek 
culture was different from the thought-world of ancient Israel. Both 
hesed and 3 emet presented particularly difficult challenges. 

There was no one word in Greek which J n Greek Culture . .. eleOS... WUS 

conveyed adequately the idea of hesed, viewec [ as .. - partiality in a trial. 
an act of ‘kindness.’ The translators hit 

upon the Greek word eleos (mercy) as being the least inappropriate 
translation. 23 In Greek culture the word eleos played an important role: 
it was viewed as an emotion which indicated partiality in a trial. Hence 
it was important that the accused seek to arouse this emotion in a judge. 

(Socrates disdained such a maneuver.) Just as in human relationships the 
element of obligation may yield before that of favour, so God was 
viewed as practicing eleos out of his own freely-willed favour to his 
chosen people. As such, mercy was promised by God so that, though 
Israel cannot claim it, Israel can certainly expect it. 24 

Thus, in Jos 2:12 in the Septuagint, the word eleos is used to describe the 
act of kindness which Rahab uses to describe her act of hesed toward 
the spies and the act of hesed which she asks be shown her father’s 
family in return. 25 At 3 Kingdoms 21:31 (= 1 Kgs 20:31 in the Hebrew) 
the Israelite kings are portrayed as being known for their eleos by the 
servants of Ben-Hadad. 2 Kingdoms 2:5-6 (== 2 Sam 2:5-6 in the 
Hebrew), David thanks the people of Jabesh for their act of eleos toward 
Saul, and expresses the wish that God perform an act of eleos toward 
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them. In 2 Kingdoms 15:20 (= 2 Sam 15:20) the word eleos is used for 
the Hebrew hesed. In Ex 34:7 God is portrayed as being a God of eleos. 

2. The Greek Background of \Faithful ; ‘Truth 3 faletheiaj 

The Hebrew word 3 emet and its cognates proved to be another challenge 
for the translators of the Septuagint, for again the thought world of 
non-biblical Greek and of Hebrew were quite different. 26 This can be 
seen by the various Greek words used to translate the Hebrew 3 emet. 
The principal word used in the Septuagint to translate 3 emet is aletheia. In 
three of the four passages listed above where the phrase hesed we- 3 emet is 
found and the word eleos is used to translate hesed , the word aletheia is 
used to translate 3 emet (2 Kingdoms 2:5-6 [ = 2 Sam 2:5-6 in the Hebrew]; 
2 Kingdoms 15:20 [= 2 Sam 15:20 in the Hebrew]; Ps 88:15 [= Ps 
89:15 in the Hebrew]). The fourth passage, Ex 34:6, uses the adjectival 
forms polueleos and alethtnos based on eleos and aletheia. 

The reason for this choice of aletheia to translate 3 emet is the flexibility 
which it shows in secular Greek usage, for etymologically the word 
aletheia comes from a root suggesting ‘non-concealment/ which differs 
from the root underlying 3 emet, which suggests ‘stability/ 

Text 

A. The Particular Background of ‘Merciful and Faithful 5 in 
Hebrews 2:17 in the Hebrew and Greek Old Testament 

The phrase ‘merciful and faithful high priest 5 in Heb 2:17 is best under¬ 
stood against the Semitic background of the phrase hesed we- 3 emet and its 
Septuagint eleos kai aletheia as rehearsed above. 27 In Heb 2:17 the adjectives 
eleemon kai pistos are used instead of the substantives eleos kai aletheia , and 
the author of Hebrews has thus transposed the ideas of hesed we- 3 emet 
from an expression using substantives to an expression using adjectives, 
thus linking the characteristics of God with the high priest. 

1. Hesed and Eleemon 

The use of eleemon for eleos causes no particular problem, for the relation 
is obvious. God is often called eleemon in the Old Testament, 28 for 
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example, in Ex 22:26 and 34:6; Ps 85[86]:15. But men are also called 
eleemon, for example, in Ps 111[112]: 14. The Greek word eleemon in these 
Septuagint texts translates the Hebrew word hannun (kind, gracious). 

But in several places in Proverbs the Greek adjective eleemon is used to 
translate the Hebrew noun hesed: Prov 11:17; 20:6; 28:22. In the New 
Tes tamen t, however, eleemon is never used of God. 29 But then the word 
is never used elsewhere in the New Testament except in Mt 5:7 where it 
is used of the ‘merciful’ in the Beatitudes. 

2. ’emet tort/Pistos 

The more challenging word is pistos. This word is frequently found in 
the Septuagint. In one instance it translates the word ’emet (Prov 14,25). 

But it usually is used to translate the Hebrew verb ’aman to which the 
noun emet is etymologically related. The Hebrew verb is used in a special 
way in Dt 7:9 and Is 49:7 to indicate God’s faithfulness to Israel. 30 In 
Dt 7:9 this faithfulness is manifest in his covenant graciousness. In Is 
49:7 this faithfulness is . t ■ > 

manifest in his choice of -pistos could mean... trusting ...or 

Israel. The important thing ‘trustworthy 3 ...in Heb 2:17 thepassive 

to be noted is that these are meaning, ‘ trustworthy, 3 is intended. 
not attempts to speculate 

about the inner nature of God. Rather, they are a carefully phrased 
statement about how God has shown his faithfulness to his people and 
therefore merits their trust. 31 

These two texts—Dt 7:9 and Is 49:7—are of considerable importance 
for the understanding of Heb 2:17, for these are among the few places 
in the Septuagint where the adjective pistos is used to express God’s 
faithfulness. 32 The inference is that Christ’s faithfulness has been shown— 
a subtle testimony by the author to his deep reverence for Christ’s 
faithfulness to his people. Faithfulness has been shown and this shown 
faithfulness means that God is trustworthy. 

In the non-biblical Greek world the adjective pistos could mean either 
‘trusting’ (i.e., an active idea) or ‘trustworthy’ (a passive idea). 33 It seems 
clear that in Heb 2:17 the passive meaning, ‘trustworthy,’ is intended. 34 
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B. Jesus as “Merciful and Trustworthy High Priest” in Heb 2:17 

The time frame of Heb 2:17-18 must be known precisely if the force 
of the adjectives ‘merciful 5 and ‘faithful 5 is adequately to be understood. 
Their translation again: 

17 Thus it was essential that he should be made in all things like 
the brothers so that he could become a merciful and faithful 
high priest with regard to the things of God, for expiating the 
sins of the people. 18 For the suffering he himself has passed 
through while being put to the test enables him to help others 
when they are being put to the test. 

Jesus ‘has passed through 5 the test given him, he., he is being presented 
as one already risen from the dead. (This is indicated also by the wording 
of 2:9, where Jesus is presented as someone the addressees look upon 
who has been crowned with glory and honour on account of suffering 
death.) The illative particle ‘for 5 (gar in the Greek) in v. 18 shows that v. 
17 is in some way grounded in v. 18. The purpose clause in v. 17 (‘so 
that he could become a merciful and faithful high priest with regard to 
the things of God, for expiating the sins of the people 5 ) corresponds to 
this ‘for 5 and implies that the exercise of the high priesthood by Jesus is 
caused by his death, as explained in v. 18, The beginning of v. 17 (Thus 
he had to be made in all things like the brothers 5 ) is in turn grounded in 
v. 16 (‘for it is not angels that he takes to himself; he takes to himself the 
seed of Abraham 5 ), where Jesus is portrayed by a gener-alizing use of 
the present tense as taking on membership in the spiritual descent of 
Abraham. V. 15 is in turn grounded in v. 16, where the human condition 
of constant fear of death is presented, to become the background in v. 
16 for the contrast with the angels and the similarity with Abraham’s 
seed, which is constituted precisely by those who have trust in God in 
the face of death. Hence the past tense of the main verb ‘he had 5 (opheilen). 
The phrase ‘in all things 5 (katapanta) in the context means ‘all things, 
even death 5 . 35 In sum,Heb. 2:00017-18 speak about Jesus 5 death and 
post-resurrection activity: he is a ‘merciful and trustworthy high priest 5 
now , 36 
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The fact that Jesus’ being called ‘merciful and trustworthy high priest’ 
refers to his post-resurrection activity is significant, for it means that 
Jesus is being considered fully as God, with no limitation on 
considerations of his sonship. 37 Thus there is no reason for not applying 
the Old Testament language about God as ‘merciful and faithful’ to 
Jesus in his activity as risen high priest. In Heb 10:23 and 11:11 God is 
presented as the one who is pistos (faithful) and hence ‘trustworthy.’ The 
usage in Heb 2:17 with reference to Jesus is fully compatible with this 
usage: Jesus too is trustworthy, not only on the basis of his divinity 
(which follows from the discussion in 1:5-14), but also on the basis of 
his humanity (which follows from his being faithful in his being tested 
until death in Heb 2:10-18). The faithfulness of Jesus as God is assumed 
from the background of the Old Testament, whereas the faithfulness 
of Jesus as man is grounded in his own trusting in God at the moment 
of his being tested. 38 On both counts Jesus is pistos , i.e., faithful in the 
sense of trustworthy. 

The use of pistos in Heb 3:2,5-6 -the faithfulness of Jesus as man IS 

with reference to Jesus and Moses grounded m his own tVUSting m God 
is often adduced for interpreting a t the moment ofhis being tested, 
pistos in these texts and also in Heb 

2:17 as referring to Jesus and Moses as faithful to God in the role 
assigned them, rather than trustworthy with regard to believers. 39 The 
principal reason for this view is the presumed interpretation of Num 
12:7 which is seen to be the Old Testament background in Heb 3:2,5 
of the reference to Moses: Jesus is faithful to the one who appointed 
him just as Moses was in [all] his, i.e., God’s, house. But the Hebrew of 
Num 12:7 is the niphil form of ‘mn and means ‘trustworthy:’ Moses is 
portrayed as being worthy of trust in all parts of the house of God. 

The context in Numbers is about the authority of Moses, which is 
being contested. 40 God criticizes those who would question the authority 
of Moses and punishes one of them, Miriam. 41 

In Heb 3:1-6 Jesus is being considered as he is at present, after his 
resurrection, just as he is in Heb 2:17-18. This means that he is being 
viewed as existing after his period of testing. It was during his period of 
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testing that he was 'trusting 5 (pepoithos—c f. Heb 2:13a), not afterwards 
(cf. the word peirastheis at Heb 2:18— 'after he had been tested 5 ). It 
makes no sense therefore to continue to call Jesus 'trusting 5 in God 
once he has emerged from his period of being tested. Jesus in glory 
does not 'trust 5 in God. 42 But it does make sense to view the risen Jesus 
as trustworthy from the side of Christians because he has been proved 
trustworthy as man: the fact that in his moment of trial Jesus trusted in 
God 43 and is now in a position to help those in a similar moment of 
trial contributes to his trustworthiness because it is based on his experience 
as man. 44 

And this trustworthiness is to be understood in the context of Jesus 5 
mercy, for he is a high priest who is both merciful and constant in his 
ri . . 7 faithful trustworthiness. 45 As constant in 

Because Oj his trusting in God faithful trustworthiness he is the basis 

in hlS moment of trial he is for the addressee’s confidence as they 

now a trustworthy high priest approach God’s throne of mercy (eleos) 

for those who believe in him, . 4: \ on k^alf of the one who 

appomted him, namely, the God of mercy 

(Heb 3:2), he is trustworthy for his brothers and sisters because he 
himself is merciful and trustworthy in the things of God (Heb 2:17). 46 

The trustworthiness of Jesus as man is important. Because of his trusting 
in God in his moment of trial he is now a trustworthy high priest for 
those who believe in him. Jesus was trusting in God because he was of 
the seed of Abraham. Those who are also of Abraham’s seed will do 
the same. And in so doing they become heirs of the promise made to 
Abraham of a definitive progeny because they become believers of 
the definitive heir through whom the progeny is to be realized. 47 These 
are the 'children [of God] 5 whom God has given Jesus in 2:13b. But 
progeny is only one of the two promises made to Abraham and realized 
in Jesus. The other promise is of land, which when spiritualized becomes 
eternal life. 48 Jesus is the definitive heir of this promise too: he is the 
one leading the other heirs of the promise to this heavenly destiny, i.e., 
glory. And he begins his journey, as Moses began his, by announcing 
God’s name—'Father 5 . It is this goal of glory with the Father which is 
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alluded to in Heb 2:10-12. In Jesus, the definitive heir of both promises, 
the other heirs share definitively in both promises. Jesus the merciful 
and trustworthy high priest is the one through whom God brings the 
promises made to Abraham to fulfillment. 

Conclusion 

This paper took as its starting point the regret of St Therese of Lisieux 
at not being able to get behind the Latin and the vernacular translations 
of the text of Scripure to the original Hebrew and Greek in which the 
Scriptures were inspired. For only with a knowledge of the original 
Hebrew and Greek could differences in translation become intelligible. 
The present study has attempted to get behind the words eleemon and 
pistos of Heb 2:17 in order to ascertain not only the best translation in 
English but also how this translation is to be understood. 

The study begins by assuming that the two adjectives eleemon and pistos 
constitute the key divine attributes connected with the Old Testament 
covenant. The study has explored the Hebrew equivalents of these Greek 
words, hesed and 3 emet, and seen that they refer to God’s covenant kindness 
and abiding trustworthiness. In the Septuagint these attributes are 
represented adjectivally by the Greeks words eleemon (merciful) and pistos 
(trustworthy). These Greek words do not correspond exactly to the 
Hebrew words which they translate, for the Greek world from which 
they are drawn was quite different from the world of Hebrew faith. 
The lack of exact correspondence gives rise to discussion about the 
precise force of the Hebrew words which themselves are not always 
clear in their original Old Testament context. But there is enough clarity 
to trace the general development of God’s revelation at the various 
stages of the history of his people. 

In the New Testament the Septuagint Greek words are forced once 
again to appear in a new framework, this time one which is similar to 
the Old Testament background of the Septuagint but dissimilar too, 
because of the unique person who is Jesus Christ. In the context of 
Hebrews the word pistos especially offers problems. But if the prevailing 
majority view that holds that pistos means ‘loyal to’ God is changed to 
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the minority view that pistos means ‘trustworthy/ not only are the Old 
Testament origins of the term better served but the context of its 
usages in Hebrews is clarified. 

St Therese of Lisieux probably was motivated by intellectual curiosity 
in wishing to know Hebrew and Greek. No harm in this. Would that 
all Christians were intellectually curious about the languages of the Bible. 
But the wish of St Therese was certainly set, implicitly at least, in the 
context of a desire to learn better the message of God in the Bible and 
thus to deepen her faith in God's word. It is this faith context of reading 
the Bible which can be an inspiration to all those who study the Bible, 
for the Bible was written by authors who believed for readers/listeners 
who believed. And any reader of the inspired text, no matter how 
much he or she knows, can only be aided by approaching the Bible in 
this spirit. And through this faith we come to the central mystery of 
God, his gracious and constant love for us as expressed in Jesus Christ. 
In the study of the phrase ‘merciful and faithful high priest' the present 
study hopes to deepen our response in faith to this gracious and constant 
Gift. 

We master the Bible so that the Bible may master us. 


Notes 

1 ‘C’est seulement au Ciel que nous verrons la verite sur route chose. Sur la terre, 
c’est impossible. Ainsi, meme pour la Sainte Ecriture, n’est-ce pas triste de voir 
routes les differences de traduction. Si j’avais ete pretre, j’aurais appris 1’hebreu 
et le grec, je ne me serais pas contente du latin, comme cela j’aurais connu le 
vrai texte dicte par 1’Esprit Saint.’ Sainte Therese de PEnfant-Jsus et de la 
Sainte-Face, Oeuvres completes :Textes et Demises Paroles (Paris: Cerf et Desclee 
de Brouwer, 1992), ‘Derniers entretiens,’ Le carnet jaune, 4 aout, #5, 1076. 

2 Concretely, this means interpreting Scripture in the tradition of the believing 
people of God. Cf. Heb 4:2. 

3 Cf. Heb 3:7. 

4 In the Greek the two adjectives eleemon and pistos are separated by a verb. The 
separation of eleemon and pistos by genetai may be for emphasis, or more 
probably to distinguish the quality of mercy, which will be immediately 
referred to in v. 18, from that of faithfulness, which will be the subject of 3:1- 
6.’ P. Ellingworth, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Greek Text 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans/Carlisle: Paternoster, 1992), 181. 
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5 Cf. J. Swetnam, ‘The Structure of Hebrews 1,1 - 3,6/ Melita Theologica 43 
(1992: 58-66. The author of Hebrews sets out his belief in the divinity of 
Jesus in Heb 1:5-14. He discusses the implications of Jesus’ humanity in Heb 
2:5-18. Of course, he uses terminology and ways of speaking appropriate to his 
own time. This terminology and these ways of speaking are not, for example, 
those the great ecumenical councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
Councils of Nicaea I, Ephesus, and Chalcedon framed orthodox belief in the 
divinity and humanity of Jesus Christ in terminology which the Church still uses 
today. But the belief is substantially the same, even if it is framed in different 
language. 

6 Translations from Scripture are by the present writer. 

7 Cf. the discussion in H. W. Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews , Hermeneia 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989), 90-91. In Is 8:17 the prophet ‘expresses his 
determination to await the fulfillment of the word of the Lord, in the face of 
disbelief and rejection from his contemporaries.’ (Attridge, 90). The use of the 
quotation is not contrary to this original meaning, but specifies it with regard to 
the life of Jesus. 

8 Cf. Swetnam, ‘Hebrews 1,1 - 3,6’: 61-65. 

9 Cf. Gen 22:1-18. 

10 Cf. Heb 11:19. 

11 ‘The citation [i.e., to Is 18:17 at Heb 2:13] is ... an allusion to that which 
above all is or ought to be the characteristic of all God’s children, their faithful 
reliance upon God. The citation thus alludes to the theme of faith or fidelity 
that will become increasingly important as the text develops’ (Attridge, 91). 

12 Another way of expressing Jesus’ relationship to Abraham is to call him a ‘son’ 
of Abraham, i.e., he is like Abraham. The imagery of sonship to express 
similarity in some way is a common Hebrew idiom and found in the Greek of 
the New Testament: ‘metaphorice ales, ‘filius’ appellatur isqui illius (velutproles 
patri)indolem, ingenium, mores , sentimdi agendique rationem quodammodo nactus est, u 
e. imitaturatque in sua vita exprimit; alci. in bonis autpravis moribus similis ac velut 
alter talis: huioi theou Mt 5,9: 5,45. L 6,35.20,36 a (immortalitatis div. 
consortes); huioi Abraam Abrahae et virtutum imitatores et benedictionum 
heredes G3,7(cf J8,39-44. R 4,16). F. Zorell, 'huios in Lexicon graecum Novi 
Testamenti, Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, Pars Prior, Libri Introductorii, VII (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1961), I, 3, c 1350. The fact that God is leading ‘many sons’ to 
glory (2:10) and that they and Jesus are ‘from one’ (2:11), implies that Jesus is 
also a son. Cf. Swetnam, ‘Hebrews 1,1 - 3,6’: 61-62. 

13 The Greek word here, opheild , indicates moral obligation rather than the use of 
force (Ellingworth, 180). This moral obligation with regard to Christ’s suffering 
death is expressed as something ‘fitting’ (prepo) in Heb 2:10. In the following 
verse, Heb 2:11, the seed of Abraham is expressed by the enigmatic phrase 
‘from one’ (ex henos). In Heb 2:11 the expression ‘through sufferings’ (dia 
pathematon) is parallel to the expression ‘in all things’ (katapanta) of Heb 2:17. 
Heb 2:8b-12 refers to Jesus’ death as the first step—completed by the 
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glorification of Jesus at his resurrection-presented in Hebrews in Jesus’ 
announcing the name of God ‘Father’) to his brethren and leading them to 
glory. This is the Christian fulfillment of the promise made to Abraham of the 
promised land. In Hebrews 2:5-18 the author is thinking of the parallel 
between Jesus and Moses, a parallel which he will begin to develop explicitly in 
Heb 3:1-6. Just as Moses began his leadership of the chosen people by his 
announcing to them the name of God (Ex 3:13-15), so Jesus begins the 
leadership of of his chosen people at the moment of his resurrection, when he 
becomes fully ‘Son’ (through the glorification of his previously mortal body) 
and God becomes fully ‘Father’ (cf. Heb 1:5). Heb 2:13b-l8 refers to Jesus’ 
death as the act by which he expiates the people’s sins and becomes a merciful 
and faithful high priest. This is the Christian fulfillment of the promise made to 
Abraham of progeny (cf. Heb 7:11). 

14 ‘The repeated use of peirazo in 2:18, and the thought of the paragraph as a 
whole, suggest that even in v. 17 katapanta [i.e., “in all things”] may refer es¬ 
pecially to Christ’s ‘sufferings’, that is, his death (w. 9f.; 14).’ Ellingworth, 180. 

15 On the promises of progeny and land made to Abraham as they are seen in 
Hebrews cf. J. S wetnam, Jesus and Isaac: A Study of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Light of theAqedah , Analecta Biblica, 94 (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1981), 88-89. 

16 Cf. Ellingworth, 182-183. Ellingworth does not think the Septuagint had a 
direct influence on the text of Hebrews in the words eleemon kaipistos , and this 
is probably true in the sense that the Greek of Hebrews does not reflect any 
one Greek phrase in the Septuagint. But the pairing of ‘mercy’ and 
‘faithfulness,’ the two key covenant virtues, indicates that the author of 
Hebrews does seem to have been thinking in terms of a covenant. 

17 For an introduction to the Old Testament covenant see G. E. Mendenhall and 
G. A. Herion, ‘Covenant,’ 'm Anchor Bible Dictionary (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1992), vol. I, 1179-1202. The principal covenant was the Sinai Covenant 
(ibid., 1183-1188), the covenant with which Moses is associated in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The ‘Covenant’ of Noah (ibid., 1190) seems to be a 
retrojection of later Israelite times into the period conceived of as preceding 
the promises made to Abraham, which also were thought of as associated with 
a covenant framework. All other biblical covenants are presented as being made 
with immediate reference to the people of Israel. 

18 The root of the Hebrew word hesed does not seem to occur in cultures outside 
of Israel, i.e., even the word is peculiar to Israel. Much of the following 
information is taken from H. J. Stoebe, ‘hesed\ in TheologischesHandworterbuch 
zumAlten Testament , eds. E. Jenni and C. Westermann (Miinchen: Kaiser / 
Zurich: Theologischer Verlag, 1971), vol. II, col. 600-612. 

19 The pairing is also found in contexts where it is not applied to God, e.g., Gen 
24:49 and 47:29; Jos 2:14. But the words are primarily used with regard to God. 

20 On ’emet cf.: H. Wildberger, ‘ mn fest, sicher’, in Theologisches Handworterbuch 
zumAlten Testament , eds. E. Jenni and C. Westermann (Miinchen: Kaiser / 
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Zurich: Theologischer Verlag, 1971), vol. I, cols. 177-209. A. Jepsen, ‘’ aman , in 
Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament , eds. G. J. Botterweck and H. Ringgren 
; translated by J. T. Willis (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), vol. 1,292-323. 
Much of what follows is taken from these articles. 

21 It would take a small book to describe in detail all the texts which treat of 
God’s ‘kindness’ and ‘constancy’ as portrayed in the Old Testament. 

22 For an explanation of the function of emet the views of G. Quell seem 
plausible. Quell distinguishes between the uses of 3 emet in a judicial context and 
in a non-judicial context. In a judicial context the word 3 emet ‘usually refers to a 
matter which is either described or indicated by the context and which is to be 
denoted as factual, impressive and beyond cavil.’ G. Quell, ‘ aletheia . The OT 
Term emet 3 , in Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , ed. G. Kittel; translated 
by G. W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), vol. 1,234. In passages 
where there is no judicial context J emet ‘has reference to facts which always 
demand recognition by all men as reality, to the normal state which corresponds 
to divine and human order, and which is thus to be respected’ (ibid., 234-235). 
In religious contexts Quell notes that, for example, the phrase ( el y emet of Ps 

31:5 ‘is used...to denote trust or confidence. This passage is one of several in 
the OT which bring out the supreme signification of 3 emet by linking the legal 
with the ethical meaning or by going beyond both to make it a mark and goal of 
the divine action. Appeal is made to God as rav hesed we- 3 emet “rich in faith¬ 
fulness and truth” (Ex 34:6), as ha- 3 elha-ne 3 eman (Dt. 7:9), as ‘el 3 emet (Ps. 31:5), 
as the Guarantor of moral and legal standards. As such, God is worthy of the 
absolute confidence both of the righteous and of man generally.’ (ibid., 236). 

23 The treatment of eleos is based on R. Bultmann, ‘ eleos ’, in Theological Dictionary 
of the New Testament , ed. G. Kittel; translated by G. W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1964), vol. II, 477-487. 

24 Cf. Bultmann, ‘ eleos 3 , 480. 

25 That is to say, the Greek word eleos appears in what is accepted as the best 
Septuagint reading for what in the Massoretic text is the best accepted reading 
for Jos 2:12. And so on, for the other Septuagint readings. The development of 
the Greek text or texts of the Old Testament (not to mention the Hebrew text) 
is still known only imperfectly. But the pattern of similarity of usage between 
the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Old Testament is consistent enough to form 
a basis for legitimate conclusions. 

26 The treatment of aletheia here is based on R. Bultmann, ‘ aletheia . C. Greek and 
Hellenistic Use of aletheia ’, in Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , ed. G. 
Kittel; translated by G.W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), vol I, 
238-251. 

27 The reason is the coincidence of the ideas of ‘mercy’ and ‘trustworthiness’ 
arising from the Old Testament phase hesed we- 3 amet. Ellingworth (182-183) 
remarks: ‘The combination of eleernon kaipistos has been seen as reflecting the 
Hebrew hesed we- 3 emetm such passages as Dt. 7:9; cf. Ex. 34:6; Dt. 26:16-19, all 
in contexts which refer to God’s covenant with his people. Any of these 
passages could have been read by a Christian interpreter as including a reference 
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to Jesus as kyrios , but the language in the LXX [i.e., the Septuagint] is too 
different from that of the present passage to suggest direct influence.’ That the 
phrase as such does not reflect a given phrase in the Septuagint is clear; but the 
combination of the ideas expressed by the phrase does connotate the covenant 
virtues of hesed we-’emet. 

28 . Cf. Bultmann, ‘ eleos\ 485. Cf. also Ellingworth, 182. 

29 - Cf. Bultmann, ‘ eleos\ 485. 

30 - Cf. Wildberger, col. 184. 

31 Cf. Wildberger, col. 184. 

32 The text of the Septuagint at Dt 7:9 reads:‘And you will know that the Lord 
your God, this God, is a faithful God [theospistos], the one guarding covenant 
and mercy for a thousand generations for those who love him and for those 
who guard his commandments.’ 7,9 L’appellation «Dieu fidele» (pistos «digne de 
confiance»: TM 'aman) revient en 32,4. C’est un titre divin rare, la qualification 
«fidele» ettant generalement reservee a un homme ou a 1’alliance de Dieu, a son 
jugement, a ses paroles. On en connait tres peu d’exemples dans la Septante: 
dans un verset supplmentaire du Psautier (Ps 144, 13a), en Is 49, 7, en 3 M 1, 9 
(selon l’Alexandrinus, a la place de «tres grand») et 2,11. En revanche, il est 
employe plusieurs fois chez Paul (1 Cor 1, 9 et 10,13; 1 Th 5, 24) et sera repris 
par les chretiens. ’ La Bible d’A lexandrie: Le Deuteronome , traduction du texte grec de 
la Septante , Introduction et Notes par C. Dogniez et M. Harl (Paris: Cerf, 1992), 
163. 

33 Cf. R. Bultmann, * pisteuo , in Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. G. 
Kittel; translated by G. W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968), vol. VI, 
175. 

34 This is true also of the three other texts in the New Testament in which pistos 
is used of God: 1 Thes 5:24; 1 Cor 1:9; 1 Cor 10:13. 

35 ‘The repeated use of peirazd in 2:18, and the thought of the paragraph as a 
whole, suggest that even in v. 17 katapanta may refer especially to Christ’s 
‘sufferings’, that is, to his death (w. 9f., 14).’ Ellingworth, 180. 

36 ‘Despite the variation of tenses, w. 17-18 are both mainly concerned with the 
present activity of Christ.’ Ellingworth, 190. 

37 Cf. J. Swetnam, ‘Christology and the Eucharist in the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 
Biblica 70 (1989): 74-79. 

38 This point will be developed below. 

39 Cf. the discussion in Ellingworth, 182. 

40 Cf. A. Vanhoye, ‘Jesus “fidelis ei qui fecit eum” (Hebr. 3,2),’ 45 (167) 293: 

‘Vox hebraica [namely, neeman , the mphil of mn\ exprimit stabilitatem Moses in 
domo Dei.’ Wildberger (col. 184) accepts that Num 12:7 refers to Moses as 
being entrusted with God’s house, i.e., being faithful to God. But he observes 
that this is an unusual use of the verb *mn and suggests that there is question of 
a different origin of the verbal form given in the text. But this is to stand 
exegesis on its head by deciding what the text means and then making the text 
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fit the meaning. The text of 1 Sam 2:35 is sometimes adduced as a reason for 
translating pistos as ‘faithful’ in the sense of loyal. But the Hebrew here also 
uses the niphil of ran: ‘I shall raise up for myself a priest who is ne’eman and he 
will do as my heart and soul desires, and I shall build for him a house which is 
ne'eman .’ The context is of the malfeasance of the sons of Eli and could be 
construed as calling for the meaning ‘faithful’ or ‘loyal’ to God. But the context 
could also be construed as calling for the meaning ‘trustworthy’ or ‘enduring.’ 
The Septuagint translates the two occurrences of ne’eman by pistos, indicating 
that the two words are to be taken in the same sense, as is the case for the 
original Hebrew. The meaning of ‘enduring’ or ‘trustworthy’ makes more sense 
both for the Hebrew and for the Greek. 

41 Another reason adduced for construing pistos in Heb 3:2 as meaning ‘faithful’ is 
the phrase tdipoiesanti auton (‘to or for the one who appointed him’): it seems to 
make more sense in the context to say that Jesus is ‘faithful to’ the one who 
appointed him than that he is ‘trustworthy for’ (i.e., ‘on behalf of’) the one 
who appointed him. Cf. Vanhoye, 295-296. But this choice of ‘to’ rather than 
‘for’ does not respect the context sufficiently. The risen Jesus is in question, and 
it makes no sense to say that the risen Jesus, after his period of trial, is faithful 
to God. Rather the context demands that Jesus be trustworthy in the things of 
God (general principle—cf. Heb 2:17) in order to be trustworthy to believers 
on behalf of God in God’s exercise of mercy (Heb 4:16). 

42 Defenders of the meaning ‘loyal to’ or ‘faithful to’ God for pistos at Heb 3:2 
are faced with the problem of explaining the meaning of gar in Heb 3:3. For 
those who defend the meaning ‘trustworthy’ there is no problem: Jesus is 
trustworthy as Moses is trustworthy, for his glory is greater than Moses’ glory: 
the idea of trustworthiness shades into that of glory as the author plays on the 
attributes ‘glory’ and ‘honour’ which have been attributed to Jesus at 2:9. The 
comparison is not being made from the standpoint of Moses but from the 
standpoint of Jesus. 

43 There is evidence for stating that at the time of the New Testament a Jewish 
tradition portrayed Isaac as being fully aware that he was to be sacrificed by his 
father Abraham and that he was willing to be so sacrificed. Cf.: A. Jaubert, 
Clement deRome: Epitre au Corinthiens , Sources chretiennes, 167 (Paris: Cerf, 
1971), 150, n. 6 [on 31,6]; A. Lindemann, Die Clemensbriefe , Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, 17 (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1992), 99. 

44 This experiential dimension of Jesus’ suffering, a dimension which results in his 
learning, is touched on in a different context at Heb 5:8. 

45 The mercy of Jesus is not developed explicitly in Heb 3:1-6, probably because 
Moses cannot be said to be merciful in any way comparable to Jesus. The 
author of Hebrews carefully avoids calling Moses a priest. Cf. Vanhoye, 300. 

46 Cf. above, n. 41. 

47 Cf. above, n. 12. Cf. also Heb 5:9-10. The explicit mention of Jesus’ 
priesthood should be noted. 

48 Cf. Swetnam, Jesus and Isaac , 90-91. 
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The Nuptial Response to Christ in 
the Apocalypse 


‘Therese knew Jesus, loved him and made him loved with 
the passion of a bride.’ Pope John Paul II. 1 

Therese Martin was only twenty four when she died of 
tuberculosis. She had been a Carmelite nun for nine of 
these twenty four years. Why is it that this hidden 
contemplative nun was made Patroness of all missionaries 
in the Catholic Church? Perhaps part of the answer lies in 
her astounding response to Christ. In this she is an icon of 
that ‘first love’ (Rev 2:4) which is at the heart of the 
covenant response to Christ. 

In this article I do not examine the life of this simple but 
extraordinary woman. I wish, rather, to examine what the 
Apocalypse says about ‘the marriage of the Lamb’. This 
is how this book presents the new covenant. Therese 
embodied very fully indeed the nuptial response to Christ 
proposed by this final text of the New Testament. 

Marriage as Symbol of the New Covenant. 

Covenant was originally a political term but it was quickly 
used to express God’s relationship to us. 2 It first appears 
at the end of the flood narrative (Gen 6:9-9:17). Here the 
rainbow is proposed as a sign of ‘the everlasting covenant 
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between God and every living creature 5 (Gen 9:16). We next find the 
covenant in Gen 15 and 17. This time it involves God and the patriarchal 
couple, Abraham and Sarah. In the unexpected fruitfulness of their 
union, through Isaac, God provides himself with a people. Their 
extended family is confirmed in the Mosaic or Sinaitic covenant as 
God's treasured possession, ‘a priestly kingdom and a holy nation 5 and 
this covenant is sealed with blood (Exod 19-24). Jeremiah refers directly 
to this covenant when he presents God's promise of ‘a new covenant 5 
Qer 31:31-34). 

This passage from Jeremiah is explicitly quoted by the author of the 
Letter to the Hebrews to show that by his sacrificial death on the cross, 

Christ has mediated the new covenant which he calls ‘this better covenant 5 
(Heb 8:6). Paul presents the Eucharist as making present this new covenant 
when he reminds us of the tradition coming from Jesus, ‘This cup is 
the new covenant in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in 
remembrance of me 5 (1 Cor 11:25). There is, of course, 

a deliberate reference here both to the Sinai covenant Marriage is Seen as 
and to the passage in Jeremiah. The death of Jesus is symbol of Covenant. 

presented as a new covenant sacrifice. The last supper, J 

the Eucharist, can be seen to be a covenant meal (and, eventually, Christ's 
nuptial banquet). 

It was not until the time of Hosea, in the OT period, that the covenant 
or relationship between God and Israel was presented in terms of a 
marriage. Hosea presents his own painful marriage as a symbol of the 
relationship between God and Israel. From now on, however, God is 
routinely presented as Bridegroom and Israel as Bride. The relationship 
of man and woman in marriage is seen to be the closest human analogy 
to the relationship between God and Israel. Marriage is seen as symbol 
of covenant. 3 

The NT continues to use the marriage imagery for the covenant. In the 
Pauline writings this is clearest in Ephes 5. It is found also in 2 Cor 11:2 
‘...I promised you in marriage to one husband, to present you as a 
chaste virgin to Christ 5 . In the Synoptics Jesus is presented and presents 
himself as bridegroom, indicating that he, the Son, now takes the 
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covenant place formerly taken by ‘the God of Israel 5 . 4 John’s first sign 
is that of the marriage at Cana and here Jesus does what first century 
Jewish bridegrooms traditionally did: present and, as in this case, augment 
the banquet. But it is in the Apocalypse that the image of the new 
covenant as a marriage most fully appears. To this we now turn. 


The Nuptial-Covenantal Imagery of the Apocalypse. 

The marriage symbol of the Apocalypse is found only towards the end 
of the second part of the book.Mt is found explicitly in the following 
texts which we will examine in Some detail: 19:7-8: 19:9a; 21:2-3; 21:8- 
22; 5 and 22:16. Other texts that can be read at once in a nuptial light are 
12:1-6, .14:1-5 and especially 19:11-16. The contrast between the 
comm uni on or koinonia in Jesus (1:9) and the koinonia that shares in the 
sins of Babylon (18:4) draws attention to the negative union: that of the 
Harlot and the Beast (17:3). The study of this negative ‘covenant’ lies 
outside the scope of this article but the fuller picture needs to be kept in 
mind. 

The picture of marriage we find here (and generally throughout the 
NT) conforms to and is influenced by the normal shape of first century 
Jewish marriages. There were some regional variations as to details but 
Jewish marriages were held in two distinct stages. The first stage usually 
constituted the couple legally man and wife and involved a formal 
gathering. Both parties were still likely to be very young, with the bride, 
at times, as young as twelve. Though legally man and wife (like Mary 
and Joseph in the infancy narratives) they did not live together until the 
gamos or wedding ceremonies and banquet took place. This second stage 
of marriage, perhaps a year later, has four elements. 6 The process begins 
(on the wedding date which has been carefully set, cf. Mt 22:8) with the 
preparation of the wife. This concludes, after the bridal bath, with her 
robing. The second part is the procession or transference to the 
bridegroom’s home. This involves a joyful bridal procession through 
the village after nightfall. Third is the solemn entrance. The bridegroom 
comes out and leads the beautifully attired bride into his father’s home 
in a solemn entrance. Then comes the banquet. After the solemn entry, 
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the banquet and married life both commence. The banquet is thus the 
usual context in which the marriage union comes to be fulfilled. All 
these parts of the second stage of the marriage ceremonies seem to be 
reflected fairly clearly in the Apocalypse. 

The first explicit picture of marriage is found in the hymn of 19:6-8 
where we are told from heaven that The marriage (gamos ) of the Lamb 
has come 5 (19:7). This is the day of the marriage banquet and we hear 
that she who has been the Lamb’s ‘wife’ has now donned her wedding 
or bridal garment and therefore is ready to be led in procession to the 
banquet. The better textual reading here speaks of 4 wife’ igune) and not 
bride (numphe). The robed wife is now a bride. This is consistent with 
the first of the four elements in a first century Jewish wedding. 

Hallelujah 

For the Lord our God, the Almighty reigns. 

Let us rejoice and exult and give him the glory, 

For the marriage of the Lamb has come, 

And his wife 7 has made herself ready; 

To her it has been granted to be clothed with fine linen, 
bright and pure-for the fine linen is the righteous deeds of the 
saints (19:6b-8). 

For now it is enough to note that the bridegroom is clearly identified as 
the Lamb, the risen Christ. The wife is The saints’. The robe which is 
both God’s gift to her and with which she robes herself is The righteous 
deeds.’ These would seem to be nothing else than the ‘deeds’ mentioned 
in 2:19 and specifically her love for Christ and her faith in him. The 
Bride is all who are fully ‘clothed’ with love for Christ. 

The beatitude of 19:9 announces that the banquet is also ready. Not 
only has the wife completed her preparation, the marriage banquet of 
the lamb is also prepared. The fourth or final element of the marriage 
ceremonies is now available. 

‘And the angel said to me, ‘Write this: Blessed are those who are invited 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb:’ (19:9). 
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The parable of the wedding feast of the king’s son in Mt 22: 1-14 is 
very similar to this. Both passages are in harmony with contemporary 
marriage banqueting customs. Jesus is presented in the Apocalypse as 
both King of kings (19:16) and Son of God (2:18). He has already 
promised to banquet with 'anyone who hears my voice and opens the 
door 5 (3.20). This promise is fulfilled in his marriage banquet. The 
marriage imagery was not explicit in the earlier part of the book. But 
3:20 had an allusion to the banqueting of the lovers in the Song of 
songs, 5:1-8. In 3:20 Christ promises to banquet with those who hear 
him and Open to him. This is a call to individuals in the Churches. Similarly 
here in 19:9 it is not the wife that is declared blessed but 'those who are 
called 5 . When those who have been called to 'follow the lamb 5 (14:4) 
have finished their preparation by donning the bridal robe, then they are 
ready for the new covenant banquet. In the revised Roman Rite for the 
Eucharist, the invitation to communion is now made in the words of 
Apoc 19:9. 

After the announcement of the readiness of the banquet, one would 
expect a bridal procession to the banqueting hall, with the bridegroom 
leading the bride. The next major passage in the Apocalypse, 19:11-16, 
certainly seems to correspond with this. 'Then I saw heaven opened, 
and there was a white horse! Its rider is called Faithful and True and in 
righteousness he judges and makes war. ...And the armies of heaven, 
wearing fine linen, white and pure, were following him on white horses 5 . 
This passage is generally seen as a version of the Parousia. Most 
commentaries focus on the war imagery and do not take the marriage 
context into account. War and wedding are found together in Ps 45, a 
royal wedding song. Some commentators have noticed that this passage 
seems to allude to this psalm. 8 The focus here is on the bridegroom, 
Christ, who is identified as The Word of God and also as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. His wedding garment, dipped in blood, 
contrasting as the blood of his enemies but there is a tradition in the 
Church of seeing this as Christ’s own blood and this seems to make 
better sense of the passage. 9 His wedding robe, then, consists of his 
righteous deed, and symbolizes the victory he has already achieved and 
by which he 'freed us from our sins by his blood 5 (1:6). He is decked, as 
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every bridegroom should, with a diadem. In fact he has “many diadems” 

(19:12). The army that follows him is dressed in the same bridal robe 
that we saw on the wife in 19:8. How can this not be the bridal 
procession? 

The next reference to the marriage is found in 21:2. ‘And I saw the holy 

city, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, 

prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.’ The vision is that of a 

city, but the accompanying auditions from the throne of God, identify 

this city with the covenant community. More specifically it is identified 

with the tent or tabernacle of God. This tent was revealed to Moses on 

Sinai and is finally prepared and ready to be possessed by God’s glory 

in Exod 40:33. The new Jerusalem seen in 21:2 is in a similar state. It is 

‘prepared.’ This city is in a similar situation to the ‘wife’ of 19:7. The 

text goes on to develop the comparison. The holy city is prepared ‘as a 

bride adorned for her husband.’John heard, . , 

from the hymn sung in heaven (19:7), that ■••the banquet IS pYCSen ted as 

the wife was prepared. Now he ‘sees’ the the newJerusalem... 

wife. She is a city, a community, and this city 

is like a wife that is fully clad with her bridal adornments. When fully 
clad and prepared a ‘wife’ becomes a ‘bride.’ But this is a bride who is 
not yet united with the bridegroom. This vision of the city, in common 
with the tent of Exod 40:33, is not yet filled with glory. This is the bride 
still in a virginal state. The marriage is not yet consummated. In terms 
of the First Century sociological model, this corresponds to the solemn 
entry and initial presence of the bride at the banquet. In a paradox 
typical of this book, we find a descent instead of an entry! 

The fourth element in a Jewish marriage is the banquet. The marriage 
banquet both concludes the period of preparation and inaugurates the 
common life of the couple. The banquet is the context in which Gen 
2:24, ‘...they shall become one flesh,’ is realized in a marriage. This is 
the case also in the marriage of the Lamb. The Apocalypse speaks of 
‘the great supper of God’ (19:17) and alludes to the grisly banquet that 
serves up God’s enemies in Ezek 39:17-20. This supper is a symbol of 
judgment. In Rev 21 one would expect to fine) the banquet of the 
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Lamb. We do find it but in an unusual manner: the banquet is presented 
as the new Jerusalem filled with glory because of the presence in it of 
the Lamb. 

‘Come, I will show you the bride, the wife of the Lamb. And 
in the spirit he...showed me the holy city Jerusalem coming 
down out of heaven from God. It has the glory of God and 
a radiance like a very great jewel, like jasper, clear as crystal’ 
(21:9-11). 

Here John 'sees 5 the covenant community in its final eschatological state. 
It is a community that is completely filled and united with the glory of 
God. The image of light and its union with crystal brings this out. This 
union is achieved by the presence in the city of the lamb who is its lamp 
(21:23). This glory- filled city is nothing else than the one flesh or covenant 
union, between Christ and the saints. 

The final text that interests us is 22:17, ‘The Spirit and the bride say, 
“Come”. 5 Christ answers, ‘I am coming soon 5 (22:20). The context here 
in 22:6-21 is liturgical. In the liturgy, the Spirit directs the bride to cry 
out for the coming of the Lord, The Church cries out with a bridal cry 
for the Parousia, for the coming of Christ. This implies that her union 
with Christ is not yet complete. This liturgical prayer would seem to be 
associated with the new Jerusalem as ‘tent 5 crying out to be filled with 
God’s ‘glory. 5 The liturgy involves the cry of the Church crying out for 
union with its Lord, the covenant union that begins in the Eucharist, 
beginning and pledge of the final eschatological union of heaven. The 
‘second 5 descent of the city in 21:8-22:5 indicates that already in history, 
in the Eucharist, the final eschatological union is in some wise being 
experienced. This glory-filled city, the one flesh, is constantly descending. 
In the same vein, Jesus speaks of the constantly descending Manna in Jn 
6:33.41.51 and 58. 

The Marriage Partners: The Lamb and His Bride. 

The Apocalypse refers to the new covenant as ‘the marriage of the 
Lamb. 5 The marriage or covenant partners are Christ and all the 
redeemed. I propose to examine briefly what this text says about these 
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two and their relationship. 

Paul encountered the risen Jesus on his way to Damascus, was converted 
and entered into the new covenant (Acts 9.22 and 26). John of'Patmos 
was already in the new covenant when he had his Patmos experience 
of the risen Jesus. This he describes in a vivid and stylized way in 1:9-21. 

His book is filled with titles and descriptions that attempt to bring out 
various aspects of the reality of the risen Christ, Alpha and Omega, 

King of kings, Lord of lords, bright morning star etc. This entire litany 
would already provide us with a profound Christology. 

Lamb (Amion, twenty eight times for Christ in the text) is the word that 
is used to describe Jesus as bridegroom. It is Christ’s nuptial title in the 
Apocalypse. Already from its first use in 5:6 it is a correlative term that 
implies his covenant partner. The first hymn . . . , . , 

by which the Lamb is greeted tells us ‘...you LclTnb. .. IS ChtlSt 5 nuptial 

were slaughtered and by your blood you title in the Apocalypse. 

ransomed for God saints from every tribe and 

language and people and nation; you have made them to be a kingdom 
and priests serving our God, and they will reign on earth’ (5:9-10). 

Christ’s victory has established the new covenant. This hymn clearly 
alludes to the covenant people of Exod 19:6. 

The hymn also echoes that of l:5b-6: 

to him who loves us 

and freed us from our sins by his blood 

and made us to be a kingdom, priests serving his God and Father, 
to him be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen. 

Christ has not yet been introduced as the Lamb but here we find a 
description what explains a key element in the meaning of Lamb. Jesus 
is ‘the one loving us’ (Gk. ho agapon hemas). Two Greek verbs are used 
for the verb ‘to love’ in the Apocalypse, agapan and philein. Agapan is 
used four times (1:5; 3:9; 12:11 and 20:9). Philein is used twice (3:19 and 
22:15). The noun ‘love’ (Gk. agapej is used twice, once in 2:4 and again 
in 2:19. A close study of this love terminology produces some interesting 
results. In terms of the covenant relationship between Christ and us, 
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the following are of interest. The verb ‘to love 5 is only used in this book 
to describe Jesus 5 side of the relationship. He is ‘the one loving us 5 (1:5). 
In 3:19 Jesus assures the Philadelphians, ‘I have loved and constantly 
love you. 5 Here he is presented as echoing the word of God to Israel in 
Isa 43:1 ‘...you are precious in my eyes and honoured and I love you. 5 
This is the only place in the entire Book of Isaiah that God is explicitly 
said ‘to love 5 Israel. Again in 3:19 Jesus is presented as alluding to Prov 
3:11-12 when he says to the Laodiceans. ‘I reprove and discipline those 
whom I love. 5 Finally the ‘beloved city 5 of 20:9 is clearly the city beloved 
of Jesus. Indeed it would not be inappropriate to apply the words of 
Isa 54:5 to this city, ‘...your maker is your husband. 5 The Apocalypse, 
then, in contrast to other NT books, restricts the use of the verb ‘to 
love 5 to describing Jesus 5 part in the new covenant. This is not so 
surprising as this book equates Jesus 5 love with the creative love of 
God. Jesus 5 love creates the people of the new covenant, his bride. 10 

T , i 7 Only the noun is used when speaking of our love 

Jesus love creates the for christ Thls contrasts with the Gospel of John 
people of the new e.g.Jn 21:15-19. 

covenant, his bride. , , . . 

1 he Lamb is, then, the one loving us. This creative 
love is foundational to his role as bridegroom. His entire redemptive 
activity and especially his death flows from this love. The Apocalypse 
refers to his death as his victory, e.g. in 3:21 and 5:5. And this victory is 
obtained through his ‘blood,’ a typical OT way of referring to his life 
(Lev 17:11). Jesus’ victory is achieved by the gift of his life for others. 
This notion of self donation is also an important aspect of the Lamb 
concept. A cursory glance of the OT sources from which the Lamb 
symbol derives shows us this clearly. A ram substitutes for Isaac in Gen 
22:13. The paschal lamb of Exod 12 saves the people by his blood and 
gives himself for their food. The Suffering Servant who surrenders his 
life as a sacrifice for others in Isa 53 is also described as a lamb. 


It is interesting to note that while the Apocalypse knows the term 
bridegroom (18:23) it never uses it for Jesus. The term ‘lamb’ with its 
OT allusions is more appropriate. The relationship of Jesus to his bride 
goes far beyond that of any human bridegroom to a human bride and 
this reality is indicated by the use of the term ‘Lamb’ to refer to Jesus. In 
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line with the vocabulary of Jn 20 where the risen Jesus comes and 
‘stands 5 among the disciples, the Apocalypse also refers to the risen 
Jesus as the ‘standing 5 Lamb (e.g. 5:6). The marriage of the Lamb involves 
two partners. In terms of their preparation, it is clear that Jesus has 
completed his preparation through his death, resurrection and ascension. 

From his side, the Marriage or new covenant is now ready. How about 
his partner? Who is the bride? How does she prepare herself? 

The bride, the wife of the Lamb is identified in 19J? simply as ‘the 
saints. 5 In the NT this is a common way of referring to Christians. In the 
Apocalypse, however, the matter is somewhat more complicated. This 
is already evident in 19:8 where only those saints who have completed 
their preparation and are robed with the ‘fine linen, 5 the bridal robe, are 
identified as the wife. It is not by accident that the marriage imagery 
appears only at the end of the Apocalypse. In 

fact we see from 21:2 and 9 that the bride is ... the bride IS the holy city 
the holy city Jerusalem. The covenant partner Jerusalem... all the redeemed. 
of the risen Christ is a community, that is 

composed of all the redeemed. This community of the redeemed has 
twelve foundations, the twelve apostles of the Lamb (21:14). This 
community has been indicated in various ways throughout the text. We 
have seen that it is made up of people ‘from every tribe and language 
and people and tongue 5 (5:9). First described as ‘the holy city 5 in 11:2, it 
is called ‘the beloved city 5 and ‘the camp of the saints 5 in 20:9. It is seen 
in its final form in 21:2 and described in 21:10-22:5. Strictly speaking it 
is a heavenly or eschatological reality but it is constantly descending to 
(or, more appropriately, as) the new earth according to 21:2 and 10. 

Note also that the redeemed are the city. This city is strictly a symbol of 
the redeemed. It is not a real city full of people. 

There is only one bride. The unity of this community is striking. This 
entire community draws its life from and is one with the Lamb. Yet this 
is a unity that does not dissolve otherness. Totally one, with a unity 
greater than that of light with crystal (21:11), both partners retain their 
own identity. The city is not so absorbed into or dissolved by the Lamb 
that it looses its own reality. Rather its unity with the Lamb finally enables 
it to be fully itself and to manifest its given beauty most fully. 
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The Nuptial Response 

But what of individuals? What of John, of Antipas of Pergamum (2:13) 
and, in our case, Therese of Lisieux? The bride, the wife of the Lamb 
is a community, the entirety of the redeemed. No one individual is 
described by the Apocalypse as bride. This term is used only for the 
entire community. 

How do individuals become part of this community? How do they 
share the bridal reality? 

The answer that the Apocalypse gives is: by entering into a nuptial 
relationship with the risen Christ, by ‘following the Lamb wherever he 
goes’ (14:4). And the text goes into details to explain what this involves. 
This is found in the messages to the seven churches. 


The bridal itinerary of individuals begins in their particular churches. 
The response that Jesus seeks from individuals is referred to as ‘deeds.’ 

This is a technical term that seems to centrally 
involve love, faith, service and endurance’ (2:19). 
Those who have these ‘theological virtues’ and 
keep them to the end (2:26) are identified as ‘the 
ones conquering’ and Jesus promises to ‘write’ 
the name of ‘the city of my God, the new 
Jerusalem’ in these (3:12). These people are identified by 13:6 as ‘the tent 
of God (Gk. skene% those tenting in heaven.’ Such individuals are involved 
in the bridal preparation. 


... nuptial response centres 
on...faith in Christ and 
loveforhim. 


By persevering in love for Christ and faith in him, together with an 
intense service of others, they are donning the wedding garment. And 
this is also, of course, Christ’s gift to them (2:26). Their nuptial response 
centres on their faith in Christ and love for him. 

Familiarity with the life of Therese of Lisieux shows how heroically she 
persevered in faith and love for the risen Jesus and in service of others, 
especially intercession. When seen in the light of the Apocalypse, Therese 
passionate love for Jesus can certainly be described as bridal. 
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1 Apostolic Letter of His Holiness Pope John Paul II, Divina amoris scientia. Saint 
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3 See A.Naher ‘Le symbolisme conjugal: Expression de L’histoire de PAncien 
Testament,’ RHPR 34 (1954): 30-49. Luis Alonso Schokel also investigates the 
love of God as presented in the marriage symbols of the Bible in his 7 nomi 
delTamore. Simboli matrimoniale nella Bibia’ (Casale Monferrato: PIEMME, 1997). 
A. Feuillet (‘Vision de conjunto de la mistica nupcial en el Apocalipsis’ ScripT- 
Pamp 18 [1986] 407-431) also presents the marriage imagery of the Apocalypse. 

4 Gilberte Baril presents this clearly in her The Feminine Face ofthe People of God. 
Biblical Symbols ofthe Church as Bride and Mother. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 1991) 80-83. She also comprehensively reviews the entire biblical material 
on the Church as Bride in this volume (see pp. 97-102,133-137). 

5 Here I follow Vanni’s proposed structuring of this text. In fact all scholars are in 
agreement as to the overall two-part structure of the book. Part I consists of 
the initial vision of Christ and the messages to the seven Churches (cc. 1-3). Part 
II consists of the rest of the text (cc.4-22). This begins with the throne vision 
and the announcement of the Lamb’s victory and ends up with the descent of 
the New Jerusalem. U. Vanni, La struttura letteraria dell’Apocalisse. Prefazione di 
A. Vanhoye. Seconda edizione rivista e aggiornata. Aloisiana 8a. Brescia: 
Morcelliana, 1980. 

6 Armand Puig Y Tarresh clearly enumerates these four stages in his Laparabole de 
dix viergesfMt 25,1-13), AB 102, Rome: Biblical Institute Press /Barcelona: 
Facultat de Theolgia, 1983,202. 

7 As with other quotations I follow the NRSV in this article. Here, however I 
have substituted ‘wife’ (gune) for ‘bride’ (numphe) as this is the better reading. 
Neither, in 19:8, does ‘to be clothed’ get the sense of the Greek middle voice: 
‘she clothed herself with...’. 

8 John Sweet speaks of ‘echoes of Ps 45’ in his Revelation, London: SCM Press/ 
Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1990,281. C.H. Giblin understands the 
army as ‘the faithful’ and refers to them being dressed ‘as for a wedding feast’, 
The Book of Revelation: The Open Book of Prophecy, GNS 34, A Michael Glazier 
Book, Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1991,181. ‘I contend that the 
armies are the bride’ Kevin E. Miller, in ‘The Nuptial Eschatology of Revelation 
19-22’ CBQ 60 (1998): 315. 

9 A. Feuillet argues that his garment is steeped in Christ’s own blood and points 
out that this is how Arethas of Caesarea (PG 106, 742) reads it, ‘La moisson et 
la vendage de 1’Apocalypse (14,14-20). La signification chretienne de la 
Revelation johannique,’ NTR 92 (1972) 231. 

10 I have attempted to analyze the love terminology of the Apocalypse elsewhere. 
See Donal A. Mcllraith, The Reciprocal Love between Christ and the Church in the 
Apocalypse , Rome: Columban Fathers, 1989,35-73. 
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11 When the ‘works’ vocabulary of this text is studied and 19:8 is read in this 
context, and especially in light of 2:19, it would seem that the wedding robe is a 
symbol of covenant/nuptial response to Christ, centrally that of love and faith. 
For further details see my upcoming CBQ article Tor the Fine Linen is the 
Righteous Deeds of the Saints. Works and Wife in Revelation 19:18.’ 


Prayer to the Trinity 

O my God, Trinity whom I adore! Help me to become utterly forgetful of self, 
that I may establish myself in you, as changeless and as calm as though my soul 
were already in eternity. May nothing disturb my peace or draw me forth from 
you, O my unchangeable Lord! But may I sink more deeply every moment into 
the depths of your majesty. 

Give peace to my soul, make it your heaven, your dwelling place, the home where 
you rest. Let me never leave you there alone, but keep me there also. Let me be 
absorbed in you. Let me adore you there with living faith. Help me to give myself 
over completely to your creative action. 

O my Christ whom I love! Crucified by love! I wish to be the bride of your heart; 
I wish to cover you with glory and love you—until I die of love. But I realise my 
weakness and so I ask you to cloth me with yourself. Make my soul one with all 
the movements of your soul. Enter my soul as Adorer, as Redeemer, as Saviour! 

O eternal Word, utterance of my God! I long to pass my life in listening to you. 
I long to become docile that I may learn all from you. Through all darkness, all 
privations, all helplessness, I crave to keep you ever with me and to dwell beneath 
your bright beams. O my beloved Star! So fascinate me that I cannot wander from 
your light. 

O ‘Consuming Fire’! Spirit of love! Descend within me and reproduce in me, as 
it were, an incarnation of the Word, that I may be to him another humanity in 
which he renews all his mystery. And you, O Father, bend towards this poor little 
creature and overshadow me, beholding in me none other than your beloved 
Son, in whom you have all your pleasure. 

O my ‘Three’, my all, my beatitude, infinite solitude, immensity in which I lose 
myself! I yield myself to you as your victim. Merge me in yourself that I may be 
immersed in you until I depart to contemplate in your light the abyss of your 
greatness! [Blessed Elizabeth of Dijon) 
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St Therese of the Child Jesus 
of the Holy Face: 
a Living Witness to Covenant Love 


My overall aim is for the reader to read The Story of a Soul , 
the autobiography of St Therese. Her message is found in 
that book. This article is simply the bait to get you to read 
her autobiography. Read it and reread it and you will enter 
a world of faith, hope, love and apostolic power. That is 
the experience of countless thousands of disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Therese is real and leads you to become a better 
disciple of our Lord. 

My task in this article is two-fold. Firstly, I will give the 
biographical details of Therese of Lisieux. Secondly, I wish 
to explain her popularity and her message. 



Fr. Carl Telford SM 


Carl Telford SM professed as 
a Marist in 1973, was 
ordained in 1978 and 
taught Systematic Theology 
in Papua New Guinea, New 
Zealand and Fiji He is now 
assistant priest in a New 
Zealand inner city parish. 


The story of her life is briefly told. She was born in 1873 
and aged fifteen entered into a rather poor and obscure 
Carmelite monastery at Lisieux in Northern France, to 
live there as a Catholic nun. She died in 1897, after a long 
and painful illness from tuberculosis aged 24 years, 9 
months. 


After her death, as was the custom, a memoir of the 
deceased was to be circulated to the other Carmelite 
Monasteries. So her blood sisters, also nuns in the same 
monastery, collected together two autobiographical 
memoirs Therese had written, one of them about her 
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childhood (called Manuscript A, written 1895), and the other one about 
her monastic life (called Manuscript C, written 1897), and also a letter 
written during a retreat to her sister, Marie, (called Manuscript B, written 
in 1896). These three manuscripts, edited by Therese’s sister, Mother 
Agnes, were published in a book entitled The Story of a Soul. 


The impact of that book and its message of the Little Way were literally 
miraculous. Ordinary people began to read it and pray for the help of 
Therese. There was a flood of miracles and healings, of such number 
perhaps never known before in the Catholic Church. Millions of copies 
of The Story of a Soul have been sold since 1898 in over sixty major 
languages. 


Ordinary people throughout the world found in her life and spiritual 
teaching a real echo of the Gospel. The paradox is that Therese, who 
wished to be hidden with Christ in God, has 
Therese is the saint of an become arguably the best known Saint in the 

ordinary way to holiness. Catholic Church, rivaling St Francis of Assisi. 

Her impact on the Catholic Church has been 
immense but even in other Churches, such as the Russian Orthodox, 
she is known and loved. 


She continues to attract many people. Imagine the scene at the Catholic 
World Youth Mass, at Paris, France in August 1997 when Pope John 
Paul announced to the million young people gathered there that he 
would proclaim Therese a Doctor of the Catholic Church. There was 
a tumultuous reception with great joy at the continuing relevance of the 
message of this young woman, so authentic and profound. Hundreds 
of bishops, not likely to be swayed by emotion or sentiment, of every 
culture and from every part of the world had asked for her Doctorate. 

What is the reason for the immense popularity of Therese and her 
message this century? Simply the answer is because she found a way to 
Jesus for little ordinary people like you and me. As she says, she 
discovered a way to live the Gospel for sparrows, garden-variety 
common birds. 1 Therese is the saint of an ordinary way to holiness. 
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However, we must rid ourselves of two illusions about Therese. The 
first illusion is that she is petty or sentimental and the other that she 
discovered yet another spiritual theory. First, notice that the key word is 
little, the Little Way. That word ‘little’ could have give us the idea of 
petty or small-minded. We can imagine a nice narrow-minded nun as 
some of the mawkish statues or pictures of Therese suggest. The word 
‘little’ is not referring to small-minded. It is used in a quite precise biblical 
sense. It is referring to the anawim, the poor favoured by God. Little 
means the opposite of big or extraordinary. It means ordinary or average 
or no thin g spectacular. The French word for little is petite. Petite is the 
opposite word to the French word grand which means large or 
important. So when Therese writes about discovering a Little Way she 
means that it is not a way for great souls or as she says for souls who 
are like spectacular eagles. 2 There was plenty written to help them, but 
she found nothing written for ordinary souls. However, ordinary souls 


also had great, noble aspirations of holiness. , IV7 . r 

There was not a petty bone in her body. She The Little Way...lS for 
was from Normandy, a true descendent of OvdltlUTy people... tO be 

the Norsemen, warriors and soldiers. She deeply in love with JesUS. 
became ‘a spiritual Viking.’ To encounter her is 

not to be sentimental, but to become real in the Gospel school of 
loving God and neighbour. 


Second, when we hear about Therese, now a Doctor of the Catholic 
Church and a teacher of the Little Way, we might imagine that Therese 
sat down and wrote a book called The Story of,a Soul which was about 
a theory she had dreamed up called the Little Way. That is far from the 
truth. The Little Way of Therese is not a theory but the discovery of a 
Way in the Bible for ordinary people to become holy, or to be deeply 
in love with Jesus. So in the conventional sense, she is not a writer who 
wrote a spiritual book or was the founder of a school of spirituality. 
She would say that was far too grandiose for her. She was simply a 
little one to whom the secrets of the Kingdom were revealed and who 
knew that whatever she discovered was pure grace and gift. 


All was gift. Therese’s message is found in her life and her experience 
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of Jesus and His love for her and her love for Him. There is no separation 
of Therese’s life and her message. She discovered after much painful 
searching and then lived in her own life a Gospel-based way before she 
wrote about it. We would say today that whatever she wrote about is 
experiential, based on an actual lived encounter with God in her ordinary 
life. That is why we cannot divorce Therese’s life from her message; her 
life is her message. Hence the capital importance of looking at her life 
to find her message. 

Therese had a rather short life; only 24 years, 9 months. It is not possible 
in this brief article to study the significance of her whole life so I have 
concentrated on five key moments which hopefully will give a pen portrait 
of this remarkable woman and her message. 

1 ) Her birth on 2 January 1873 

ii) Her conversion on 25 December 1886 

iii) Her discovery of the Little Way in 1894 

iv) Her act of offering to merciful love on 9 June 1895 

v) Her death of tuberculosis on 30 September 1897 

Her birth in 1873 

Therese was born in Alengon, a small town in Normandy, in the North 
of France on the 2 January 1873 and she was baptised two days later. 
She "was the ninth child of Zelie and Louis Martin. They were hard 
working merchants: her mother a lace maker and her father a 
watchmaker. They were also zealous and exemplary Catholic spouses 
and parents. (There are moves afoot in the Catholic Church to canonise 
Therese’s parents.) Therese said later that she had parents without equal. 

Therese was welcomed with great love by her family and yet that did 
not prevent death nearly taking her off within weeks of her birth. Already 
in their infancy, four of her brothers and sisters had died. In order to 
survive, Therese was given to a wet nurse who raised her for the first 
months of her life. This was the first of many separations. 

When she returned home fit and healthy on 2 April 1874, it was to a 
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home where Therese learnt about Jesus and His love; her earliest 
memories are of prayer, charitable works and the faith of her parents 
and sisters. But it was above all in this home that the little child learnt 
that she must try to please Jesus. It was to become the refrain of her 
life. ‘Is He pleased with me?’ ‘How can I please Jesus?’ 3 Therese was to 
say that from rom the age of three she began to refuse nothing of 
what God asked her. She wanted to give herself totally to God and 
His love. 4 

But we must not think that she was a saint at this age, as faulty 
hagiography would have us believe. Therese was never under any 
illusions. Her whole life, as she said at the end of it, was a quest for the 
truth. In those first years there were clear signs of Therese’s difficult 
temperament. In Therese we see all the virtues and faults of a child; she 
was generous and loving yet highly strung and self willed. As we read 
of the early years of Therese and the grace of God working in her 
heart and her response, it is a reminder of the words of our Lord, ‘Let 
the little children come to me; and do not hinder them; for to such 
belongs the Kingdom of God’ (Matt 19:14). 

Therese said when reflecting on her life that the first 4 years of her life 
were stamped with smiles and the tenderest caresses, 5 but that was to 
change with the death of her mother, Zelie, from breast cancer on 28 
August 1877. 

Her Christmas conversion in 1886; 
entering maturity 

We now go to thirteen years later. Shortly after the death of Zelie, the 
family shifted from Alen^on to Lisieux, also in Normandy, to be closer 
to relatives who could help her father bring up his five daughters. Those 
‘winter’ years since the death of her mother had been difficult for 
sensitive Therese. Later in life she said that her soul matured in the 
crucible of exterior and interior trials during the years from four to 
thirteen years of age and that she had to pass through these trials in 
order to be offered earlier to Jesus. 6 It is certainly not uncommon to 
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meet an unusual maturity in those with a painful childhood. There is no 
growth without pain. 

However while there were many trials, these happened in the context 
of a loving and happy home. It would require a book to recount her 
special relationship with her father, Louis, who was a man of deep 
prayer and love for his daughters. Also we cannot recount here her 
special bonds with her sisters. 

She began her formal schooling aged eight as a day pupil at the nearby 
Benedictine Abbey. Therese said that the five years of school were the 
most painful of her life. 7 It was a rough place for the sensitive Therese. 
She was also tormented by scruples, leading her to have an excessive 
fear of God and committing sin. This was not surprising considering 
the topics of the retreat before her First Holy 
Spiritual freedom came on Communion—hell, sacrilegious communion and 

? 5 Dprpmhpr 1886 thp t ^ ie ^ ast judgement. This was part of the cool 
. • r ' ” j r spiritual climate of rigorist post-Jansenist France. 

turmngpoint in er ife. The highly intelligent Therese was overcome with 

fear of God. 

Another loss for Therese was in 1882 when her ‘second mother’, Pauline, 
left home to become a Carmelite in Lisieux. This lead to headaches, 
insomnia and pimples. Then the extremely stressed Therese became 
gravely ill and almost died. She was cured by the power of her family’s 
prayer, but more healing was needed. As she says, ‘Jesus would have to 
work a miracle to make me grow up in an instant.’ 8 

Spiritual freedom came on 25 December 1886 when Therese was 
almost fourteen years old. This was the turning point in her life. Just 
after the family returned from Midnight Mass, Therese was going upstairs 
when she overheard this chance remark of her tired father, ‘Well, 
fortunately, this will be the last year.’ 9 He meant that he was hoping 
Therese, who was still babyish when it came to opening the Christmas 
presents, would grow up. She did. That very instant on those stairs, she 
grew up spiritually. She was no longer the same person. Jesus had 
changed her heart. When she came down the stairs there were no tears 
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but a composed peaceful Therese to open her presents. 

Therese became a different person. She was changed and set free from 
her childish self-centredness, her crippling super-sensitivity. Now she 
was free to love Jesus with all the passion she had desired from Jher first 
hearing, as a child, of Jesus and His love. It healed the wounds that 
prevent the works of love. That night she was cured and a new 
unknown strength entered her soul so she was able to run the ‘giant’s 
course’ of joys and great trials that lay before her for the next ten years. 


On the other hand, we should not imagine that this was a miraculous, 
totally unexpected, event. Therese for sometime, in fact since the age 
of four, had wanted to be set free to do the works of love. Jesus in a 
moment set her free but the desire for such a change had been an 
intense part of her for ten years. As she wrote,‘On this 


night of grace in one instant our Lord, satisfied with my 
goodwill, accomplished the work I had been unable to 
do during all these years.’ It was part of her intrepid 


Jesus in a moment 
set her free... 


Norman heart that as soon as she knew of Jesus and His love she 


desired to give all her love to Him. 10 


We should not think that this Christmas conversion was a private internal 
experience alone for Therese. It had an immediate external effect on 
her. She felt within her a great love for others and especially sinners. ‘I 
wanted to give my beloved to drink.’ 11 She began to pray and eventually 
suffer for the conversion of a notorious unrepentant criminal, Pranzini, 
about whom she had read in the newspaper. He did show signs of 
repentance just moments before his execution and this gave Therese 
confidence to continue to storm heaven in prayer for sinners, great and 
small. 


The Christmas grace also gave her a great desire to enter the Lisieux 
Carmelite monastery as soon as possible in order to give herself to 
Jesus forever. That desire involved much suffering and even the failure 
of her attempt, during a pilgrimage to Rome, to convince the Pope 
himself that she should be allowed to enter the monastery immediately. 
There was never anything timid about Therese. 
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Discovery of the Little Way in 1894 

We now go forward eight years. Therese after many trials and struggles, 
aged fifteen, entered Carmel on 9 April 1888. This was in answer to the 
call of Jesus so that He could give Himself to her and so she could give 
herself totally to Him. She had no illusions whatever about the religious 
life. In the midst of the joys, consolations and inevitable difficulties with 
the mix of personalities in Carmel, she only looked for Jesus and His 
will. She never sought comfort from her two blood sisters. 

Soon after entering the monastery, her beloved father had a mental 
breakdown and had to be confined to a mental hospital for some years. 
It was a great ordeal for Therese, but in that darkness the Holy Spirit 
guided Therese to discover and to learn about the comfort of the Holy 
Face of Jesus, by pondering on the scriptural texts on the Suffering 
Servant in the prophet Isaiah especially Chapter 53 ‘He was despised 
and rejected...a man of sorrows. 5 The suffering of Jesus she saw 
reproduced in her father’s suffering. So deeply did this effect Therese 
that from then on she was known in the monastery as Sister Therese of 
the Child Jesus of the Holy Face. 

About the same time she discovered St John of the Cross and his stress 
on love, on ardent love for the beloved. New spiritual vistas were opened 
for her impassioned soul. She made her Profession of Vows in 1890 
quite determined that, ‘May I look for nothing and find nothing but 
You [Jesus] and You only.’ 12 

In 1891 Therese received a significant grace when for the first time she 
found a priest who recognised her distinct spiritual path. Fr Prou, used 
to giving retreats to workers not Carmelites, understood her and so 
launched her full sails upon the way of confidence in God and removed 
her fears that God was pained by her involuntary faults. 

The first six years of her religious life were hard going for Therese but 
she experienced a deep peace. It was all she had expected but in 1893 
there was a change for Therese in the whole monastic atmosphere when 
her blood sister, Pauline, became the superior of the monastery. The 
next year was a wonderful year for Therese and a turning point. Her 
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gifts were finally given scope. She was responsible under Mother 
Gonzague to help form the novices. She was painting and also writing 
poetry and plays for the community’s celebrations. But Therese was not 
satisfied with this external success. Her Norman blood made her a 
spiritual pilgrim. She felt that the Holy Spirit was teaching and leading 
her a new way, that was not part of the spiritual climate of this Carmelite 
monastery. 

After these years in Carmel, of joys and sorrows, of suffering and 
even obscurity, Therese knew that she was still only a little ordinary soul. 

Yet paradoxicaly, she felt also at the same time, schooled by St John of 
the Cross, deep within her, a continual desire to love Jesus passionately. 

How could you be both ordinary and holy? That was the question that 
consumed Therese. 

What triggered off the spiritual revolution that Therese discovered? It 
was to be the Word of God, above all the 

Gospels that were her constant companion • • • she chanced Upon .. .Proverbs 

at prayer. Therese, lead by the Holy Spirit, 9:4 ... 'whoever is a very little 

was searching the Scriptures for light and Qn ^ fa CQme w me > 
help to find a way to Jesus, not for great 

or extraordinary souls but for little souls. The Word of God was at the 
centre of Therese’s spirituality and her Little Way. In her writings she 
quotes with ease and certainty the Bible more than a thousand times. 

The answer to her question came as a result of her sister, Celine, who 
entered Carmel on 14 September 1894 and brought with her a 
scrapbook into which she had copied texts of Scripture. It was two of 
these Scripture texts which were to provide Therese with the springboard 
for diving into a Little Way to God’s arms. Therese was avidly reading 
this scrapbook one day and she chanced upon the text from Proverbs 
9:4 which read, Whoever is a very little one, let him come to me.’ Therese 
recognised in that text, for the first time in her life and in all her searching 
with such love and zeal, that little ones, the ordinary ones, are called by 
God. But Therese was not satisfied. She wanted to know what the 
God who calls little ones would do with them. She immediately found 
in the notebook another Scripture passage, this time from Isaiah 66:12- 
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13. It read, ‘As one whom a mother caresses, so will I comfort you. 5 As 
Therese says in her autobiography, ‘never did word more tender or 
melodious come to give joy to my soul/ 13 

Therese realised that God, speaking to her through his Holy Word, was 
telling her not to be distressed that she was little or ordinary but to 
rejoice and to become more little. God has a preference for little ones 
whom He will love like a mother, the tenderest of mothers and fathers. 
In fact if one was little and at the same time confident, then God would 
lift one up to the heights of holiness. God is like that. ‘Whoever humbles 
himself like this little child, he is the greatest in the Kingdom of God’ 
(Mk 10:13). 

This had immediate impact on her life especially as the Assistant to the 
Novice Mistress. Therese realised she had found a treasure she could 
share with others. As a result of this discovery Therese was sure she 
could both live this Little Way herself with uttermost confidence and 
certainty and that she could teach it to her novices. Moreover when she 
came to write her childhood memories in 1895 using the Little Way as 
a prism, she was able to see how merciful love had been operative in 
her own life her since her birth. 

Her Oblation to merciful love in 1895 

As a result of the discovery in 1894 of a Gospel way for ordinary 
people, Therese was going from strength to strength. While at Mass on 
the feast of the Holy Trinity, 9 June 1895, Therese -was seized with an 
unexpected, sudden inspiration. Overwhelmed, the exact word, at the 
realisation of the depth, height, width and length of God’s merciful 
love, she felt that she must offer herself as a sacrificial victim to that 
merciful love. This was truly another discovery for Therese. 

In the milieu, the reading and spirituality of the Carmel of Lisieux, 
there was stress on the justice of God and reparation for offences 
against that justice. Carmelites were encouraged to offer themselves as 
a victim to appease this justice of God, Such an offering to appease the 
justice of God had no appeal to Therese. She understood the Gospels 
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too well to think such a severe, stern God was the one whom Jesus 
came to reveal. In the context of this teaching of a strict, remote God 
the Holy Spirit taught Therese directly. At the heart of the Gospel is the 
mercy of God. God’s love is always first. Holiness is not primarily 
about loving God but about being loved by God. ‘This is love: not that 
we loved God but that He first loved us and sent His Son as an atoning 
sacrifice for our sins’ (I Jn 4:10). 


Therese came to understand that God desires primarily not our gifts to 
Him but for us to allow Him to give Himself freely, abundantly and 
with no regard for our merits. The Father that Jesus revealed has a great 
desire and passion to give Himself in tenderness to little souls who 
have no personal strength or even virtue, but who come to rely on this 
mercy of God. Little ones have no one else. The sole action we are 
called to perform is to surrender ourselves to this love. 


Therese realised that the Lord had given His whole life for her and so 
she was inspired to give her life totally in love to TT 7 . . . . 7 

Him. She realised that the more little we are, the Holiness IS not primarily 

more is God moved by His merciful love to give tibout loviTlg God but 


Himself to us and to transform us. 


14 


about being loved by God. 


‘Whoever does not receive the Kingdom like a little child cannot enter 
it’ (Mk 10:15). We should note the word ‘cannot.’ The way of littleness 
does not seem to be an option for our Lord. It is a sharing in His 
Sonship before the Father of mercies. It begins in baptism and continues 
to grow our whole life long. Therese began to see that we cannot have 
too much confidence in the good God since He is so mighty and so 
merciful.’ 


After Mass that day Therese wrote out a prayer called the Act of 
Oblation to Merciful Love and asked her sister, Celine, to make the 
Offering with her. The original experience is not a written prayer but a 
God-given experience of the floods of Divine Love who wishes to fill 
whoever will say, ‘Yes’ again and again. 

Once again this did not remain a private, secret experience. Love 
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overflowed from Therese to others. She realised, by the light of faith 
and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, that her humble life in an enclosed 
monastery was of vital importance for the whole Church; that her works 
of love to Jesus and pleasing Him had an important impact on the 
world of disbelief and lack of love. 

O Jesus my love...my vocation, at last I have found it. My vocation is 
love ! Yes, I have found my place in the Church and it is You, O my 
God, who have given me this place; In the heart of the Church, my 
mother, I shall be love. Thus I shall be everything and thus my dream 
will be realised. 15 

It can be said that Therese’s life and the life of the Catholic Church 
changed the day that Therese offered herself to this merciful love. She 
was invaded by floods of this love. After her death people from every 
part of the Church, from Fiji to Alaska, from Zanzibar to Cologne, 
h-w-n / \ rr j i jr wrote to Lisieux to record the help of little 
1 hexese Ojjexed hexself Therese. Literally thousands upon thousands of 

to this merciful love. favours and miracles werereceived through, and 

are still recorded coming from one little ordinary 
soul who allowed herself to be filled with Merciful Love. As she said, 
‘To me God has granted His infinite mercy and through it I contemplate 
all the other divine perfections.’ 16 

It is also important from an ecumenical perspective to see this Act of 
Oblation as a statement of the Catholic teaching on justification by 
grace. The saints in their lives give flesh to a dogma. Holiness is the most 
valid exegesis of the Gospel. 

An extract from her Oblation has been included, by careful design of 
the authors, in the definitive statement of Catholic faith and belief, The 
1992 Catechism Of The Catholic Church, number 2011 in the section on 
merit. The reason for its inclusion was to show that there is nothing 
Pelagian about the Little Way or indeed in the authentic Catholic teaching 
on merit. Whatever we have is a gift, a clothing in the merits of Christ. 
Therese came to know that Christ is the source of whatever merits we 
have. ‘All is grace’ is a perfect summary of her Little Way and her insight 
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into the merciful love of God. This was captured in the poem, ‘Living 
On Love’, written on 26 February 1895, ‘Living on love is giving without 
limit without claiming any wages here below. ’ 17 

Her death on 30 September 1897 

There is much Christian wisdom to learn from the experience of her 
last illness and her death. During those last six months of her life, her 
blood sister, Pauline, wrote down what Therese said, and these sayings 
were published as The Last Conversations. They give a detailed portrait of 
Therese’s long and painful illness and death. 

She is revolutionary in her growing spiritual understanding of the 
Christian meaning of suffering and death. A whole new world was to 
open up both for Therese during her last eighteen months and then for 
the rest of us after her death. Therese was taught in those last months 
of her earthly life the power of merciful 

love which is able to transcend monastery ... on...Easter Sunday she 

walls and even the grave. Love is forever. mtere d into the Night of Faith. 
Her immense desire to be the warrior, ° J 

the priest, the apostle, the doctor, the martyr were gradually realised in 
an unexpected way. 

Between Holy Thursday and Good Friday, (2/3 April 1896) Therese 
had her first hemoptysis, the signal of the flowering of her fatal 
tuberculosis. As if that was not enough suffering, on that same Easter 
Sunday she entered into the Night of Faith which would last until her 
death. She was deprived of all sense of faith. It was, as she said, as if a 
wall reached right up to heaven. She was to go forward to death in 
total spiritual darkness, which remained until her last moment. 

We are not to think of any death bed ecstasy; Therese would have none 
of that. She said. ‘Our Lord died on the cross, in agony, and yet that 
was the most beautiful death of love...to die of love is not to die in 
transports 18 [as her naive sisters imagined] Ordinary souls died in peace 
but with nothing extraordinary.’ This is where hagiography can disfigure 
that real Therese. 
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Yet in that darkness and suffering when faith seemed an illusion there 
was a great discovery. It was providential and apostolic. Therese for the 
first time, quite understandable in the light of her sheltered upbringing, 
began to understand the darkness of unbelief and began to eat at the 
table of sinners just as her spouse, Jesus, had done. 

It was, of course, what she had always wanted; to save souls, to be with 
them as love always is. She knew that would involve suffering and 
characteristically she embraced this final suffering with her whole 
passionate heart and, difficult as it is to understand, with real joy and 
even humour. There was not an ounce of self-pity in this little soul. She 
would say in truth that she had never regretted giving herself to love. 19 

She also was writing. She continued to write to her priest brothers, 
those priests she has promised to pray for. The Holy Spirit inspired her 
in September 1896 during her annual retreat. She wrote a letter to Jesus, 
pages burning with love, and gave these pages (Manuscript B) to her 
sister, Marie, with a covering letter explaining the depth of the radical 
love involved in the Little Way. Manuscript B has been called the jewel 
of all Therese’s writing. 

Also in June 1897, she began to write Manuscript C and the wisdom 
and maturity of her thoughts on such topics as love for others, prayer, 
and littleness is profound. It is humanly inexplicable how she was able, 
at this advanced stage of her illness and in such darkness, to write with 
such depth and peace about these topics. She wrote in an inexpensive 
exercise book some of the most authentic words of the 19th century. 
God’s mysterious ways. When she finished Manuscript C, the pencil 
literally fell from her hands. 

There is one image that sums up for me the intensity of her love. It is a 
photograph of Therese taken on 30 August 1897 showing Therese in 
her bed, holding a crucifix and casting rose petals before this image of 
the Crucified. She knew that she could do very little externally for Jesus 
but what little she could do she did with such beautiful and great love. 
Such an attitude is taken straight from the Gospel account of the widow’s 
offering in the Temple ‘Truly I tell you this poor widow put in more 
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than all of them 5 (Luke 21:3). God sees into the heart. 

In a poem, ‘Strewing Flowers/ she wrote, 

Lord, I want to squander my perfumes and flowers on you. 

In strewing them for you on the wings of the breeze, 

I would like to inflame hearts. 20 

It is a very faithfilled and mysterious reality. A dying nun with a heart 
filled with merciful love doing great things for the Body of Christ 
from her sick bed. How can that be? Only the eyes of faith know, ‘To 
all who have received Him He empowers to become the children of 
God.’(John 1:12). 

Shortly before her death at 7.20 p.m. on the autumn evening of 
Thursday 30 September 1897, Therese had said that she was not dying 
but was entering into life. She came to discover, thanks to her docility 
to the Holy Spirit, that there is no death in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Heaven for her was to be, or rather we should say is now, not a 
place of rest or separation from this world but a place of fullness, of 
freedom and of being able to do the good that she was unable to do 
behind monastic walls. 

As she came to the end of her earthly life, she received the intuition that 
God would use his little humble instrument after her death. Yes, the 
ways of love are eternal. Therese characteristically just before her death 
said that she wanted to spend her heaven doing good on earth. 22 That 
prophecy has come true in a remarkable way. There is a long list of 
those famous people whose lives she has touched this century, including 
Edith Piaf, Julien Green, Paul Claudel, Georges Bemanos, to say nothing 
of all the Popes of this century. For instance in the United States, two 
of the most significant Catholic figures, Dorothy Day and Thomas 
Merton, were both deeply affected and impressed by Therese as an 
genuine witness to the Gospel. But it is the thousands upon thousands 
of ordinary people who have found her real and a sister for the needy. 
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Conclusion 

The more one studies St Therese the more one realises her originality, 
her maturity, strength of character and docility to the action of the Holy 
Spirit. Her story of growth in freedom to become the person that God 
called her to be is an encouragement to the rest of us that the Holy 
Spirit is never exhausted or hindered in His action by what seem unlikely 
circumstances. 


What does she have to teach us, living in the Pacific and about to move 
into a new millennium? There are many things she, our spiritual sister, 
can teach us. She is young; she is a woman who discovered an ecumenical 
Gospel-based spirituality. She is also an ardent apostle and a witness to 
the power of God’s merciful love even in trial and darkness. She is one 
with us in the Paschal Mystery of dying and rising that is the only pattern 
our Lord left for all his disciples. 


There is a special contemporary note to Therese. We live in the aftermath 

-n + • t i r of the Enlightenment and the liberal 

The most Significant lesson she illusion that knowledge would be the key 

teaches US today IS ...how we to universal progress. Now we are in the 
can love Jesus and Others as we disillusionment of post-modernism. We 

are first loved by God. .. not lon 8 er trust theories or large schemes. 

Our time is especially attracted to the 
experiential, to the small, to the gentle. All these notes are found in the 
spirituality of Therese. That is why her spiritual teaching is still so attractive 
to the people of our time. We have grown distrustful of words but 
want authentic witnesses whose lives speak of God. She is one such 
witness. 


The most significant lesson she teaches us today is the most important 
Christian lesson we can ever learn—the Science of Love-—how, with 
the Holy Spirit teaching us, we can love Jesus and others as we are first 
loved by God in Christ. We can see quite concretely, in the life of this 
young woman, Christian love in action; Christ’s love for her and her 
life-long, growing love for Christ. She has a mission to remind us that 
the greatest gift we have for the up-building of the Church is not our 
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success or our achievements or even our work but our love especially 
our love for Christ that overflows to others. Love lasts forever, even in 
heaven. 

You do not need to be a genius or even an adult to love. Yet as St Paul 
reminds us, ‘If I could speak all the human and angelic tongues, but 
had no love, I would only be a sounding brass or a clanging cymbal 5 (1 
Cor 13:1). That is why Pope John Paul II wrote atvdie beginning of his 
Apostolic letter, Scientia Amoris , on the occasion of the proclamation 
of the Doctorate of St Therese on 19 October 1997, that this science 
is a gift granted, not to the learned and mighty but (only) to the little 
and humble. It is a supernatural science; literally a learning, that we are 
capable of knowing solely with the grace of God but which in a won¬ 
derful way heals and broadens our natural desire to love and be loved. 

A final word and image for today. After the death of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, in 1997, it was recounted in the London Tablet that Diana 
was seen occasionally to visit the Carmelite Church in London and 
light a candle before the statue of St Therese. How could Diana know 
about Therese? My guess is that a great friend of Diana, Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta (who was proud to be named after Therese, not Teresa of 
Avila, and who was an ardent follower of Therese’s Little Way of 
Love) had taught Diana about St Therese and her stress on love as the 
heart of reality and that she is a heavenly sister to the needy. 

St Therese’s message is not to look at her but to look at Jesus Christ 
with great confidence and learn the wisdom of the Gospel, which is 
granted only to the simple and childlike. Pope John Paul II said that her 
writings deserve a place among the great spiritual masters: she who 
never went to any university. What a paradox! In conclusion, please 
read The Story of a Soul prayerfully. This little saint will meet you in 
those pages and lead you to the Gospel message of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 
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An Introduction to 
the Carmelite Tradition 

‘Love is repaid by love alone’ 

St John ofthe Cross 


When Therese of Lisieux entered the Carmel of Lisieux 
in 1888, the Carmelite Order was already going on 700 
years old. Like any other Christian, Therese was called to 
take her baptismal promises seriously and the Carmelite 
life she chose is one way, no doubt a highly privileged 
one, of living a decision to enter into the paschal mystery. 
It is a life ordered to single-minded attentiveness to the 
word of God. A committed Christian would hope that 
evangelical values would inform the whole of life. The 
Carmelite Rule, a veritable tissue of biblical quotes, is 
designed to ensure that the Carmelite will indeed grow to 
take on the attitudes, even the very mind set of Christ 
himself. However let us attempt to situate this particular 
Christian tradition in its historical context. 

The Order is unique in that it has no known founder. Nor 
is it known exactly when the first Carmelites began to live 
as a clearly recognisable group though there are already 
allusions to them as such in pilgrims 5 records from the 
early 1200s. Neither do we know any of the identities of 
these men who chose to leave their normal social settings 
in the hope of concentrating full attention on the one thing 
necessary. It is generally considered that, most probably, 
they were mainly crusaders who wanted to exchange the 
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trappings of chivalry for ‘God’s armour’, taking to themselves ‘holiness 
as a breastplate’, ‘Faith as a shield’ and, above all, ‘the sword of the 
Spirit, the word of God’(Eph 6:14,16,17), that they might ‘live alife 
of allegiance to Jesus Christ’ as their mle again has it. This Rule, composed 
in the years, 1206 -1214, begins: ‘Albert by the grace of God, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem to his beloved sons, and the other rehgious hermits that 
live under his obedience near the fountain of Elias on Mount Carmel’, 
a statement which puts us in immediate touch with some of the major 
images that helped form the self understanding of the Order. 

Firstly the place: the mountain that figures so largely in Carmelite imagery. 

The word itself means garden of God suggesting a fertile orchard and 
the Bible presents Mount Carmel as a solitary, sacred place remarkable 
for its beauty. When the lover in the Song of Songs wishes to praise his 
beloved he tells her ‘Your head is like Carmel’ Sg 7:5. In this place, 
favoured by wide vistas of sky, sea, earth and land, nature itself must 
have seemed to pay tribute in an almost 

palpable way to the glory and grandeur of ... ’With Z€dl dm I ZCdlouSfoT 

God. Perhaps too, this has something to j-he Lord God of hosts \.. 
do with a love of the beautiful expressed 

in the poetry so many Carmelites wrote. Moreover it was .a site of 
considerable historical and spiritual significance for the biblical writer. 

Here the prophet Elijah challenged the priests of Baal to dramatic contest. 

In taking Elijah’s virtual war cry, ‘With zeal am I zealous for the Lord 
God of hosts’(lKgs 19:10) as the motto of the Order, early Carmelites 
indicated their sense of identity with Elijah’s uncompromising stand 
for the transcendent rights of the one true God. Nonetheless, there are 
gentler memories of Elijah which also found a natural setting in these 
solitudes. It was on a mountain that Elijah, having stood unmoved 
through mighty wind, earthquake and fire, found himself so 
overwhelmed with awe by 'the sound of a gentle breeze 1 Kgs 19:12, 

[or as some translators have it; ‘a still small voice (RSV) or a sound of 
sheer silence’ (NRSV)] that he could only cover his face in fearful 
acknowledgment of the presence of God. At this moment, face to 
face with a new, deeper experience of infinitely subtle transcendence, 
the prophet is sent forth to minister to his people. This recognition that 
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the revelation of God is for the whole people finds an echo in a later 
great Carmelite, Teresa of Avila. At the end of The Interior Castle , her 
masterpiece, where she most fully describes the prayer journey into God, 
when the person has finally entered into the Kang’s own dwelling in the 
centre of his or her own heart, Teresa says: ‘this is the purpose of the 
spiritual marriage; the birth always of good works. Prayer is not for 
enjoyment but in order to have the strength to serve. I. C. VII 4:6,12. 

The Carmelites revere an even greater inspirational light, traditionally 
represented by the large star on the representation of the mountain on 
the Carmelite shield. From the beginning, Carmelites called themselves, 
‘The Brothers of Our Lady of Mount Carmel’. Practically in sight of 
Nazareth itself, it is hardly surprising that heirs of the chivalric tradition, 
r nil who perhaps felt the need of a guiding 

Carmelites called themselves, star; f or a i a a y Q f the place, should look 

'The Brothers of Our Lady to the mother of Jesus; to Mary, most 
of Mount Carmel highly gifted of all the children of Israel 

and first and most faithful of the followers 
of their Lord. She who is, as Luke puts it on the lips of the Angel, ‘most 
blessed among all women’ (Lk 1;42), is uniquely the sacred place where 
God and man definitively meet when the Word becomes flesh. In the 
light of this unfathomable mystery, she is the model of the faithful disciple 
who holds every word of God, pondering it in the heart (Lk 2:19). She 
is the perfect listener who first truly heard the word so as to keep it (Lk 
11:28), becoming thereby the very Gate of Heaven through which God 
might enter in a quite new way into his world. Par excellence, is she then 
model of the contemplative called in a particular way to attend to this 
same Word dwelling in the sanctuary within. This being so it is hardly 
surprising that the chapel set up, literally in their midst, was dedicated to 
Mary as is also noted in the earliest records of sightings of the Carmelites. 

Sadly, political conditions in Palestine were such that the hermits grouping 
themselves around their oratory on Mount Carmel were not left to 
enjoy their apparently ideallic life-style for long. Carmelites had begun 
to move into Europe from well before 1247 when, more or less forced 
to live in the cities, they found themselves juridically grouped with the 
Franciscans and Dominicans as mendicants. The fall of the so called 
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Kingdom of Jerusalem 
made life on the 
mountain exceedingly 
dangerous and, no doubt, 
some paid the ultimate 
price. In any case, by 1291, 
after approximately one 
hundred years, all 
Carmelites had been 
driven from the Order’s 
cradle. Nevertheless this 
period gave the tradition 
its distinctive images and 
forged its basic character 
and the expression of its 
priorities. No matter what 
the apostolic activities 
subsequently undertaken, 
assiduous attention to the 
word in prayer was 
always held to be the 
raison d’etre of Carmelite 
existence and, despite 
initial suspicion, the life must have evoked a deep response in the 
medieval religious psyche. Just sixty years on from the Order’s first 
tentative steps into Europe, the small group from the Wadi ‘ain es Shiah 
(their home on Mount Carmel) had grown to fill 150 houses spread 
through Europe and around the Mediterranean. This was a period that 
produced outstanding spiritual figures such as St Andrew Corsini and 
St Peter Thomas as well as the Order’s first known literary works. 

The development of the Nuns had a similarly anonymous beginning. 
Groups of women had been living according to the Carmelite Rule, 
possibly from the earliest days as a mendicant order. However, it was 
only after 1542 that women were officially accepted as Carmelites by 
the General, Blessed John Soreth, who affiliated already established 
womens’ communities to the Order, first in the Netherlands, and later 
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in Florence and France. The establishment of the first Carmelite 
community of women at Avila in Castile in 1479 was to open a new 
chapter in the Carmelite story. 

The Carmelites, like most other religious groups, had been hard hit by 
the dreaded Black Death, not to mention the political upheaval brought 
on by disorders such as the Hundred Years War. This physical and 
psychological battering had sapped the Order’s morale with predictably 
dire effects on its spiritual vigour and observance, just one instance of 
the general malaise that helped provoke the Reformation. When Martin 
Luther nailed his 95 theses on the door of the castle church in Wittenberg, 
Teresa de Ahumada, later known as St Teresa of Avila, was just two 
years old. In 1535 she entered the already overcrowded Carmelite 
Monastery of about 150 nuns at Avila. 

/• . r.i j The first twenty years of Teresa’s religious 

...the literature of the order vt / C .a r , T b . 

J lire were remarkable mainly tor the chrome 

has been... an exposition OJ hi health that continued to dog her whole 
the mysteries of Divine love. .. life and the unrelenting tension caused by 

the pull between the call to live a more 
intense inner life and the attractions of interests brought to the well- 
frequented convent parlours. However in 1555 she was to undergo a 
profound spiritual awakening'in a first series of mystical graces. Teresa 
had discovered in a wholly personal way something of the depths of 
the divine love that had always been seeking her. This of course did not 
mean that her troubles were over. Seeing the need for a complete 
conversion of life, she had taken the more difficult and, it might be said, 
less usual path of beginning with herself. This along with her mystical 
experiences brought a great deal of suspicion on her head. In addition, 
the work of reform that Christ asked, and which the exigencies of love 
laid on her, were to cost her much labour, pain and misunderstanding. 
The Carmelite tradition, growing as it did out of the desire to adhere 
more closely to Christ, took the double commandment, that Jesus as a 
fervent Jew held to be the core of the law of the Lord, as the law of its 
life too. Nonetheless, Teresa with her rich gifts of personality and grace, 
was able to articulate her experience that God was indeed Love, 
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unconditional, all merciful and seeking to find his image as such in all his 
children. Thereafter the literature of the order has been what might be 
called an exposition of the mysteries of Divine love calling each person 
into deeper union with the God of love, a union that necessarily draws 
him or her into an ever closer bond of love with all other people. 

Teresa’s response to this gratuitous and ever more astonishing gift was 
also to result in what is called the Discalced Carmelite Reform. 
Encouraged by the Carmelite General of her time, she was to spend 
the rest of her life in exhausting travels and great difficulties as she went 
about the business of establishing and nurturing 16 more Carmels 
throughout Spain. The Mother foundress had also obtained permission 
from the General to found two houses for friars where what was called 
the primitive rule could be embraced and followed in an atmosphere 
of solitude, silence and prayer, more conducive to the perfection the 
rule enjoined. Teresa had felt this to be important as she wanted her 
sisters to have the help of ministers and counsellors imbued with ideals 
similar to their own. The project brought her into contact with a newly 
ordained Carmelite, Juan de Santo Matia, later known as Saint John of 
the Cross. The result was a spiritual friendship and collaboration that 
was instrumental in bringing both to the heights of the mystic way, to 
the immeasurable enrichment of Christian spiritual literature. 

However, as reform does not succeed unless the impetus comes from 
within the person in question, those, Carmelites who were not drawn to 
reform seemed to have felt threatened by this new development among 
their members. A great deal of misunderstanding on both sides ensued 
until efforts were finally made to destroy the Reform altogether. The 
only remedy was to have the two branches of the Order separated into 
two jurisdictions. The older branch of the Order was to wait another 
century until, with the reform of Tourraine, they too were to renew 
their observance with a new attempt to return to the spirit of the ancient 
fathers, without of course putting aside all that has enriched the tradition 
over the centuries. This branch was also to rejoice in many saintly 
members, notably John of St Samson and even to our own day in such 
figures as Titus Brandsma and unnumbered others. Both groups are 
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well represented throughout Oceania. Nonetheless, as all the Nuns of 
the area are, like Therese of Lisieux, followers of St Teresa and St John 
of the Cross in a more particular way as Discalced Carmelites, we will 
focus on that group which, after the death of St Teresa, spread to 
France and ultimately to every corner of the earth. 

It is important to remember that the Carmelite vision has, in the main, 
been carried on by the countless men and women who faithfully lived 
by its ideals down its long history. However, there have also been a 
number raised up by Providence, whose faithful pondering of the word 
have led them to deeper insights, as if drawing ‘new things out of old’ 
from the evangelical treasury. Many of these died young, providing 
examples of God’s apparent predilection for choosing to reveal to the 
little and weak the mysteries he hides from the 
r-rij / v o * • learned and the clever (cf Lk 10:21). Besides, union 

erese. .. y voca ion^ q qc j j nev ; ta yy marks a person with something 

IS Love . Q f the Divine simplicity that only yields itself to the 

single eye. Among these were Mary of the Angels 
and Teresa Margaret Redi whose holy lives were characterised by 
outstanding gifts of love of God and neighbour. Closer to our own 
century, we have the church’s newest doctor and teacher of life, St 
Therese herself and her almost contemporary Carmelite sister of Dijon, 
Blessed Elizabeth of the Trinity. Therese, who lived during a period 
when the face of religion had taken on the harsh lineaments of Jansenism, 
was to rediscover the truth that God is our loving Father who rejoices 
to stoop in tenderest mercy to all and, it seems by preference, even to 
the weakest and poorest, who by very reason of their lowliness, can the 
more confidently look to him in trust. To love God with all one’s heart 
and one’s neighbour as oneself was challenge enough, but Therese was 
to find that Jesus wants to lead us much further; to a love that goes 
beyond all purely human capacity. She is hearing anew Jesus’ new 
commandment ‘Love one another as I have loved you’ Jn 15:12. The 
young nun exclaims: ‘Ah, Lord, I know you don’t command the 
impossible. You know very well that I would never be able to love my 
sisters as you love them, unless you, O my Jesus, loved them in me. Oh 
how I love this new commandment since it gives me the assurance that 
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it is your will to love in me all those you command me to love’ 1 . God, 
is wholly gift and wants to be our gift too. He loves us first, and as a 
person enters ever more fully into this will of his, He is found to be the 
very bond uniting us to himself and to one another. Therese, who like 
and with Jesus, had found herself sitting in the place of sinners, that all 
who had not yet discovered the God who is Love might let themselves 
be found by him, now knew what it was she had been seeking, both on 
their behalf and on her own. In 1 Corinthians chapter 13 she had found 
her answer: ‘In the excess of my joy, I cried out: O Jesus, my love.. .My 
vocation, at last I have found it...My vocation is Love!’ 2 . The Spirit has 
never ceased to speak to the Churches (cf Rev 3:22) and almost 
invariably, life transforming insights have been drawn from the u nfailing ly 
rich depths of Scripture. 

Elizabeth. .. 7 have found my 

Efabeth Catez, who is known to us as hmym m earth J orheavm u 
hlizabeth or the 1 runty, was another young i J J • • 

woman whose role it was to pass on her G ° d and God 15 m m J SOuL 

discovery of a renewed understanding of 

an already available evangelical truth. John the evangelist presents Jesus 
as saying, ‘You will know that I am in my Father and you are in me and 
I am in you’ 0n 14:20) and ‘If anyone loves me, my Father will love him 
and we shall come to him and make our home with him.’ 0n 14:23). 
Augustine was to add, ‘Carrying the God of heaven, we are heaven’ 

(Comm. Ps 88). However, it was her reading of St Teresa that most 
impressed Elizabeth with the idea that the soul and heart of a person 
are the heaven where God dwells. ‘I have found my heaven on earth, 
for heaven is God and God is in my soul.’ 3 The God she met there 
was the ‘divine Three’, the indwelling Trinity. ‘O my God, Trinity Whom 
I adore, help me to forget myself entirely that I may be established in 
you as still and peaceful as if my soul were already in eternity’ 4 . Luminous 
faith had taught her the truth the Gospel reveals: that God exists only in 
eternal, mutual, self-giving relation. In the same Love in which he creates 
finite persons, he wills, in Christ, to draw them back to himself that 
they might find all good and happiness as participants in his own very 
life and existence. This divine presence that Elizabeth experienced in 
her soul called for inner stillness that in silence she might receive the 
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instruction of the Word. Here she believed she recognised her ‘new 
name’. Through and with Jesus the Word, who is the perfect praise of 
the Father, she felt called to be an eternal Laudem Gloriae of the Trinity, (cf 
Eph 1; 12). She saw too in the Virgin, who after the Annunciation found 
herself caught up in the contemplation of the Word within her, her 
model of holiness. 


Edith Stein, another of the more recently canonised Carmelites, is a 
figure who in a way embodies in her person much of both the tragedy 
and victory over violence, injustice and death, that has had to be lived by 
so many in our century. A Jewess, she was to abandon the faith of her 
faithfully orthodox family, becoming an atheist in her teens. A woman 
of outstanding integrity and highly gifted intellectually, she was to carve 
an illustrious niche for herself in philosophical circles as a leading 
phenomenologist. Nonetheless, her philosophy was to be disarmed by 
the simple Christian hope and fortitude of a friend suffering tragic 
bereavement. Drawn to consider Christian truth, the 
Carmelites. ..are called autobiography of St Teresa of Avila was to prove 

to be prophets to r ^ e cata ^7 st to ^ er conversion to Catholicism. 

* * The science of Love and the Cross as she met it in 

St Teresa and later in St Therese evoked a deep life-changing response. 
Edith’s world was to be forthwith reoriented to the understanding and 
acceptance of Christ as the realisation of the promises made to her 
ancestors. Her last literary work, written in Holland after her flight from 
Nazi threat in her native Germany, is titled, The Science of the Cross. In 
pondering this mystery of the Cross, which has been described as the 
greatest work of God’s love, Teresa Benedicta of the Cross, as she was 
called in Carmel, must have plumbed something of the eternal tenderness 
that awaits and upholds us all: this self emptying Love that led her to the 
ultimate response. When confronted with those who she knew would 
take her to her death she could say, addressing her sister who was to die 
with her, ‘Come Rosa, let us go for our people’. 


These three Carmelites then emphasise different nuances of the one 
basic Carmelite vocation which is a call to lifelong attentiveness to the 
word of God. They stand humbly before God in single-hearted worship 
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firstly because this kind of service is simply God’s due. However, as no 
one can be sanctified or saved apart from his or her brothers and 
sisters, it also includes standing there in solidarity with and on behalf of 
others. St Therese, following St Paul, reminds us that as parts of the 
body of Christ, each is called primarily to reflect and continue one or 
other aspect of Christ’s life and mission, for example, as apostle or 
teacher or healer, and that no follower of the Lord can be everything. 
The Carmelite’s role is to concentrate on Christ’s union in prayer with 
his Father; to be love in the heart of the Church as St Therese again so 
succinctly put it. Especially too is it a call to pray on behalf of the many 
who have yet to recognise the paths that will lead to their peace. For 
these also the Carmelite is called to make his or her life a sacrifice of 
praise that we all together may come to know the fullness of the gift of 
God. 

Finally, Carmelites, like Carmel’s great model and father, Elijah, who 
was their inspiration when they first set out on their particular way of 
life and tradition, are called to be prophets. In the shadow of his mountain 
which came to stand as a symbol of divine beauty and transcendence, 
the Carmelite lives in prophetic witness to the enlivening and enlightening 
word of God as mediator of the Divine presence: a presence that 
reveals itself ever more deeply as creative, redeeming, all-transforming 
Love. 


Notes 

1 Story of a Soul The A utohiography of St Therese of Lisieux , Washington D. C., ICS 
Publications, 1996 (Third edition) p 221. 

2 bid p 194. 

3 Elizabeth of the Trinity . Vol II. Washington D.C., ICS Publications, 1995. p 51. 

4 Ibid. Vol I, p 183. 
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Carmel in Samoa 



..11.Bill.ill.I! 

Sr. Mary Joseph o.c.d. 


Sr Mary Joseph was professed 
in 1952 and made her final 
vows in 1955 in Christ¬ 
church, Net/) Zealand. She is 
one of the founders of the 
Samoan Carmel. 


The foundation of our Carmel is closely linked from its 
beginnings with Saint Therese of Lisieux (1873 - 1897). 
When Bishop George Hamilton Pearce S.M., then Vicar 
Apostolic of Samoa and Tokelau, visited our monastery 
in Christchurch, New Zealand on 27th November, 1957 
and asked if we could make a foundation in his Vicariate, 
he told us: ‘I have one Carmelite in Samoa and she is 
lonely!’ He then pointed to a relic of St Therese inset in his 
pectoral cross. St Therese longed to go to the Carmel of 
Hanoi,'But illness prevent her. She ‘evangelized’ in the 
solitude of her Carmelite cell by her hidden life of prayer 
and sacrifice as all Carmelites do. She offered her last painful 
steps for tired missionaries. With this eager and unexpected 
invitation to found a Carmel in Samoa, seven of us were 
given the rare privilege of living our Carmelite life in 
mission territory. 


Before telling the story of our foundation, let us pause 
for a moment to look at the life of Therese Martin, born 
in Normandy, France, on 2nd January, 1873, who entered 
the Carmelite Monastery in Lisieux at the age of fifteen 
and spent the few years of her adult life praying, working 
and sharing in the life of an enclosed community of 
contemplative nuns. It was a life of silence and simplicity. 
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It was a life filled with the ordinary struggles of living daily in the 
company of the same people and ended, after months of agonizing 
suffering in soul and body, in her death at the age of twenty four. As a 
last testament to her sister, Celine, she said: ‘It is love alone that counts.’ 

Her last words were: ‘Oh how I love Him ... My God, I love you!’ 

In the Gospel we read the parable of the treasure hidden in the field 
(Matthew Chapter 13, Verse 44). A person who discovers such a treasure 
goes and sells everything so as to purchase the field and gain the treasure. 

The treasure, as we know, is the Kingdom of Heaven and that treasure 
is hidden and awaits discovery. It lies waiting for one with the sensitivity 
to stop and notice and dig deep. It lies waiting for one who will realize 
that below the ordinary surface there is depth and in that depth there is 
wealth. In a religious age which emphasized the demands of Divine 
Justice, this young nun carried a 

treasure in her heart which she had Every life JltS into the great picture 

received through her on-going re- of God’s Creation and. .. CdU give 

lationship with God. The treasure in great pleasure and glory to God. 

her heart was a living faith in a God 
of tender mercy. 

In the last years of her life St Therese was asked to write her 
autobiography. In that book we can begin to discover the character of 
this saint, who has had such an impact on our twentieth century. She 
writes in response to the request of those who realized she had a spiritual 
treasure and with her eyes fixed on the truth, goodness and love that 
God has given in the small, ordinary and simple aspects that make up 
her own life. She writes with faith in a God who has created her life 
and fashioned it especially for her. We learn from St Therese that the life 
we have is both God’s gift and the ongoing work-place of God’s 
merciful love. She also writes with confidence in the pleasure that God 
receives from even the most simple and unnoticeable life which is offered 
up to God with love. Every life fits into the great picture of God’s 
creation and every life can give great pleasure and glory to God. (Cf St 
Therese ofLisiewc - Centenary Reflections by Father Robert Donnelly O.C.D., 

Box Hill, Victoria.) 
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The following is a brief outline of the history of our foundation: 

The seven foundresses left the Carmelite Monastery, Christchurch, on 
14th April, 1959, travelling by air to Samoa via Fiji, where they stayed 
for one day with the Sisters of St Joseph of Cluny in Suva. On their 
way to the convent, they were invited to meet Bishop Foley in his office, 
where they were presented with the whale’s tooth, Fiji’s highest mark 
of respect, by Ratu Sikeli. Here, as in Samoa, the name of St Therese 
was like a ‘password’ that ensured a welcome for her sisters into the 
peoples’ hearts. 

From Suva to Samoa the nuns travelled by seaplane, arriving at the 
decorated jetty at Satapuala at about 1.45pm on 15th April, where they 
received a welcome as warm as the noonday sun that shone on them 
from a cloudless sky. The first two weeks were spent with the Missionary 
Sisters of the Society of Mary at Moamoa. 

On 1st May, they travelled by jeep to Aleipata, about forty miles from 
Apia, where they lived for the following five months in a convent that 
had been vacated by the Missionary Sisters. Two of them stayed with 
the nuns for the first two weeks to initiate them into life in a mission 
station, where there was no electricity and where they had to learn how 
to light a benzine lamp, and how to use a charcoal iron. English was 
rarely spoken, except by the pastor, Father Dumais S.M. and Professor 
George Milner, who was his guest while he was compiling a Samoan 
dictionary. This was an invaluable experience for the seven Carmelites, 
who learned much about the customs and culture of their adopted 
homeland, as well as the language by means of short, laboured 
conversations with the children, which usually ended in peals of laughter 
on both sides. 

In June, 1959, a suitable property with a small house was found for the 
permanent monastery in Apia at Vailima. This was purchased on 1st 
July and on 30th September of the same year, the nuns left Aleipata 
and settled in the house, which was quickly transformed into a temporary 
monastery. On 3rd October, Bishop George Pearce blessed the house 
and a ceremony of welcome was given to the nuns by the people of 
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Apia parish and later in the week by the school children. The Bishop 
gave them a life-size, cast-iron statue of St Thereseof Avila from the 
Cathedral, which was placed in the front of the house, proclaiming to 
passers-by that here was another of her foundations, the first in Polynesia. 


Although they were without canonical enclosure, the nuns remained 
always on their property, never leaving it, except to go to the hospital 
when necessary. They tried to live their rule faithfully under difficult 
conditions. They supported themselves by making church vestments, 
altar linen, repairing and painting statues, artwork, handicrafts and later 
by baking altar bread. From the beginning the people were generous in 
providing for their needs by voluntary labour and gifts. 


Their little chapel in a room upstairs was an 
object of endless interest for the children of 
the neighbourhood, who often stood on the 
road below at night and added ‘Amene’ to 
the chanting they heard from the small choir. 

Their little faces were pressed against the 
trellised walls of the rooms below during the 
day as they watched the nuns at work with eager interest. They came 
daily with bouquets of flowers for the little chapel. 


1st May y 1963 ... the Nuns 
walked in procession after 
Mass through the enclosure 
door.... They were like fish 
put back into the water... 


On 8th September, 1960, the first block was laid for the enclosure wall 
and the ground prepared for the building of the permanent monastery, 
which was begun in July 1961 and completed in April 1963. The Blessing 
of the monastery took place on 30th April in the presence of the Head 
of State, the Governor of American Samoa, other dignitaries and a 
great crowd of people. Bishop Pearce, in order to stress the importance 
of the contemplative life, chose to have a Royal Kava and all the 
celebrations customary on important occasions. The following day, 1st 
May, 1963, the grilles and turns having been built, the Nuns walked in 
procession after Mass through the enclosure door. After blessing the 
keys, Bishop Pearce handed them to Mother Anne, Prioress, who locked 
the door. It was a moment of great joy for the seven foundresses, who 
found themselves in their longed-for-solitude once more. They were 
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like fish put back into the water, as St Therese aptly described it in 
similar circumstances after one of her foundations. 

On 8th December of the same year, the door was opened to receive 
the first three Polynesian aspirants: two from Tonga, one from Samoa. 
Others followed and the community now numbers twenty-three: three 
from Tonga, five from Wallis, one from Noumea, one from American 
Samoa and eleven from Western Samoa. Since 1975, some of them 
have shared in the government of the community. 

St Therese of Lisieux has had an important part to play in the spiritual 
journey of these young Polynesian Sisters, most of whom were drawn 
to the Carmelite life through reading her ‘Autobiography/ or being 
told about her by their teachers. She has become the companion and 
guide of each one, leading them by her ‘Little Way 5 of spiritual childhood, 
showing them how to enter into a deep and life-giving relationship 
with God through prayer. 

Four of the seven original members of the community died between 
1990 and 1993 and are buried in the little cemetery within the monastery 
grounds. One transferred to a monastery in Australia for health reasons. 
Only two remain here. 

Since 1994, our Carmel has been sending out ‘missionaries 5 to help 
other monasteries, who are few in number and have aged and infirm 
Sisters. At present one is in the Carmel of Bomana, Papua New Guinea 
and two are in the Carmel of Launceston, Tasmania. 

As it was St Therese wish to have small communities, it is normal for 
a Carmelite Monastery to ‘swarm 5 when it has reached its full number. 
At present our Carmel is preparing to make another foundation in the 
South Pacific in the future. 
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My Life in Carmel 


Reflecting on my first desire for Carmel, the picture that 
comes to mind is the following. I was lying on my 
grandfather’s bed, and hanging on the wall was a large 
picture of St Therese of Lisieux. Maybe this was just the 
wishful t hink ing of a little child, but I had this great desire 
to be dressed exactly like that saint hanging on the wall. I 
was so small I didn’t even know then that she was St 
Therese. I can still see that picture looking at me. That 
peaceful corner of the house of my grandfather was a 
perfect spot for recollection and, as a matter of fact, it 
was a haven of refuge for all his grandchildren. When you 
deserved the stick from Mum and Dad, you ran to 
Grandad for safety. 



SrAsilika o.c.d. 

Sr Asilika Maramanimeke 
was bom in Tokou village, 
Ovalan, Fiji She attended 
St. John’s College, Cawadi 
and entered the Auckland 
Carmel in 1982. 


The next encounter with Carmel came years later. I knew 
now what I was after. Mother Perina who founded the 
S.O.L.N. Sisters showed us slides of the Fatima apparition. 
I was still in primary school at the time. She mentioned 
that Sr. Lucia is the only one left of the three seers still 
alive and now she is in an enclosed order praying and 
fasting for sinners. I remember deep down inside me, 
saying, Tf only that order would come to Fiji, Fd join 
them...even if my skin clings to my bones!' A burst of 
fervour on my part! 
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While in secondary school, I went with a friend to the S.O.L.N. Sisters. 
I was given the Carmelite scapular and was enrolled m the blue army. 
This was like another wood in the fire. Nothing came of our trip to the 
sisters. We didn’t meet the right person. 

Later I joined the blue army m our village. In 1981 two members from 
my village were going to the Ashram for a weekend in October. That 
same year was my first year at the Nazareth Domestic Training Centre. 
It was a boarding school for all the young women who attended. I 
boarded there too even though we lived nearby. One afternoon when 
visiting Mum, a cousin of mine who was also my Godmother, happened 
to be at home. She started telling my mother about what she read in the 
Contact , the Catholic Newspaper, about a Carmelite now living at the 
Ashram. She spoke of the kind of life she was living. I felt that my heart 
literally jumped. I decided there and then to drop everything and go. I 
j j ■ j r 7 1 j have never felt that same feeling before or after 

I decided there and then that. It was so powerful I just could not resist it. 
tO drop everything and go. I felt rd received all the strength that I needed to 

approach this nun (who turned out to be Sr. 
Canisius), and bear the consequences of my choice. 

I had no idea where this Ashram was except that it was somewhere 
near Nadi. Two people from the village were going to the Ashram. I 
felt my only opportunity to see Sr Canisius was to travel with these two. 
They were happy for me to go, but one of them suspected that I had 
really made this effort just to see Sr Canisius, especially as I was still in 
school, and only 18 years old at the time. 

At the Ashram., I was able to make an appointment with Sr Canisius. 
Sitting there waiting to see her, my heart was beating!! My God, how 
shall I put this over to her?! I cannot remember how many attempts I 
made to finish a Hail Mary! Anyway when she came in it was as though 
the whole world had stopped! She was like a mysterious nun to me and 
simply asked what was it that I wanted. I replied, I want to join your 
Ordei. From there she asked some personal questions and settled on 
November for me to come back and stay. I stayed with her for about 
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a year; it was there that I realized that St Therese was a Carmelite and 
that I wanted to live in community life and live the life of Carmel. 

At the age of 20,1 entered the Auckland Carmel on 2nd December 
1982. Living with Sr Canisius was a wonderful preparation for entering 
Carmel. The life of silence and solitude, prayer on a different level 
from what I’ve been used to, prayer that affects every moment of your 
life, living in loving relationship with God and with one another. It 
takes time to adjust to another way of life, other peoples and characters. 

I settled in very happily. There were times when I felt very lonely and 
struggled with punctuality! Then there is the cold. As I write it’s summer. 

That I also find difficult! 

I live in a community of 16 sisters. There are times of recreation, and 
times of silent prayer before the blessed Sacrament. We pray the Divine 
Office (prayers from the Breviary). There is an hour’s rest at 1.30 - 
2.30pm. We work for our own living. Making altar breads is our main 
source of income. 

t ,■ , i ,-r • ~ ,, , ...at this stave in my life as 

Looking back, my life m Carmel has been ,. ° f / 

a long slow process of growing, a constant a tnetlte , BEING in truth 

re-choosing of my initial choice of this way and love covers everything. 

of life, going deeper into what it is all about. 

One may well ask how does one live in silence and solitude when you 
are living in community life? Yes, we live in community. We only talk 
about the kind of work we are doing and speak when it is necessary. 

But we use our common sense and find that humour is very handy. As 
for solitude, each sister has her own room and we arrange that sisters 
work alone in their offices. Silence and solitude are means to help you 
enter into dwelling on the Word of God so that this will eventually 
become your life, become you. Therefore, life in Carmel is all about 
being. Of course we need to know, to do, to listen, to talk etc. Yes, I 
have come to realize that at this stage in my life as a Carmelite, BEING 
in truth and love covers everything. 
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Charles Miller and 
Roger Landbeck. 

Charles Miller was Lecturer 
in Old Testament and 
Hebrew Bible at PTC, 

Roger Landbeck was 
Director of the Centre for the 
Enhancement of Learning 
and Teaching at the 
University of the South 
Pacific, Both left Fiji at the 
end of 1997 


The Experiences of Teaching a 
Course to Train Teachers of 
Biblical Studies in a Theological 
College 


Introduction. 

It is unusual for teachers in theological colleges to have 
received any formal training in teaching at the college level. 
In the South Pacific staff are either transferred from parish 
ministry or appointed after graduation from the Pacific 
Theological College (PTC) in Fiji. Thus, although the 
teachers are well grounded in their field of theology, they 
are often ill prepared to fulfil the basic organisational and 
pedagogical tasks required to teach the actual courses. The 
accuracy of this observation has been confirmed by the 
often humorous stories about how former students would 
replicate their PTC courses in their own classrooms, even 
to the point of using the same jokes and physical gestures 
of their former lecturers. 

This lack of training in teaching has been of concern 
recently to the South Pacific Association of Theological 
Schools (SPATS), the body responsible for accrediting 
courses in schools, and they are currently sponsoring a 
short workshop in teaching and learning (see note 1) to 
meet this need. One of the authors (RL) is responsible for 
designing and teaching the workshop. 
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In addition the Biblical Studies department at PTC, as part of its 
curriculum re-organisation in the mid nineties, sought to remedy the 
lack of formal teacher training by employing two separate but related 
strategies. First, all lecturers would endeavour to involve MTh students 
more fully in their courses by allowing additional occasions for them to 
make formal presentations within their classes. This action would offer 
the students opportunities to practice teaching several times dur ing each 
term. Second, the department instituted a new required course that 
focussed exclusively on issues of pedagogy and the teaching of Biblical 
Studies. This paper describes the design, implementation and evaluation 
of the course and makes suggestions to continue the provision of training 
in teaching. It is written, mostly, in a personal, narrative style to provide 
an insight into the experiences involved in the teaching of the course. 
The course was taught in 1996 and 1997 and there were differences in 
the experiences which will be highlighted. 

The teachers and the philosophy of the course 

The course was taught jointly by the two authors. CM was a lecturer in 
Old Testament/ Hebrew Bible at PTC and thus provided the Biblical 
Studies input while RL was Director of the Centre for the Enhancement 
of Learning and Teaching at the University of the South Pacific who 
provided the background in tertiary teaching methods. Both authors 
had ‘student -centred’ conceptions of teaching (see Kember, 1997, for 
a discussion of academic conceptions of teaching). Their emphasis was 
on helping students to learn rather than transmitting information (the 
‘teacher-centred’ conception). Thus in CM’s classes in Old Testament 
there was much encouragement for student participation and group 
activities, while the emphasis in the course assessment was on projects 
determined by the student’s interests. We were conscious that in adopting 
this approach and encouraging students to do likewise in their future 
teaching this was in contrast to the more usual lecture dominated 
approach with which the students were familiar. However in the interests 
of more effective learning we believed it was the best course to take. 

We were also conscious of the responsibility of providing good role 
models of every aspect of teaching. We offered insight into our own 
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thinking and planning processes, for example, through an interview in 
which CM described the way he had planned a course in Biblical Studies. 

The 1996 Course 
Objectives of the course 

Our basic objective was to provide the students with resources that 
would enable them to design and to teach Biblical Studies courses in 
their own theological colleges following methods of instruction that 
would empower their students to learn. These resources would include 
exposure to some of the current discussions in the field of education 
on both teaching and learning. The students would be encouraged, 
moreover, to reflect on the relationship of the various educational 
theories to the practical aspects of planning and implementing a Biblical 
Studies course. We hoped that by the end of the course the students 
would be able to recognise the characteristics of good teaching, to 
know how to design a Biblical Studies course, to create appropriate 
assessment tools, to explain topics in a clear and interesting way, and to 
develop a reflective approach to teaching. The students were completing 
their second year of the Master’s programme in Biblical Studies, so they 
had developed already an adequate background in the field. Our aims, 
therefore, regarding the Biblical Studies component of the course, were 
more modest. We hoped primarily that the students would become 
more critically aware of the ways the field of Biblical Studies, in general, 
might be organised for the purposes of curriculum development and 
teaching. 

Structure of the course 

We structured the course around two basic tasks, as a way to encourage 
student learning and as a means to determine the level of success for 
f ulfillin g the learning objectives. The first task centred on the development 
of a portfolio that would include a detailed design for a specific course 
in Biblical Studies that students might possibly teach at their 
denominational college (for example, Introduction to the New 
Testament). We hoped that the preparation of the portfolio might give 
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the students practical experience in all aspects of course planning, as 
well as provide them a useful set of materials from which they might 
benefit in the future. Each student, for the second task, was to serve as 
a guest lecturer for one class period in CM’s Introduction to Apocalyptic 
Literature, which was a BD level course being taught concurrently during 
that term. The exercise of teaching in an actual classroom, we believed, 
would offer the students an opportunity to practice what they were 
learning in the course. Both of these tasks served as formal assessment 
tools for the course. That is to say, the students’ final grades would be 
determined on the basis of their successful completion of these two 
tasks. There was one further assignment, which, although required, would 
not impact a student’s grade. The students were to keep a ‘learning log’ 
in which they reflected on their own experiences of learning in the 
course. We saw this as a potential tool for developing a practice of self- 
reflective learning and teaching. 


The previous educational experience of most of the students enrolled 
m the course had been one of listening to 

lectures and responding through formal testing. We began the term with 
We hoped to expand their experience by sharing .. . theory ... the character - 
with them additional options for teaching and istics of good teaching 
learning. From the beginning, we wanted the J 6 6 


course itself to exemplify these many possibilities. Our time in the 
classroom, therefore, included a mix of lecture, discussion, small group 
activities, individual reflection, and student presentations. We hoped that, 
by encountering these various possibilities themselves, the students would 
be more likely to attempt them in their own teaching. We taught as a 
team with both of us present for all classes and we felt free to interact 
with one another when one of us was presenting a segment. The 
classroom experience of CM provided practical out-working of the 
more theoretical side of education presented by RL. 


We began the term with issues related to theory, discussing the 
characteristics of good teaching including the conceptions of tea chin g 
(Fox 1983). We wanted students to start reflecting on the nature of 
teaching and to develop a ‘personal vision for teaching’ (Brookfield 
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1990), rather than just give them a series of ‘tips for teaching since we 
believed this would enable them to develop as better teachers. This was 
followed by exploring the research findings on approaches to learning 
and the conceptions of learning (Marton and Saljo 1976; Saljo 1979; 
Van Rossum and Schenk 1984). The remainder of the course, was built 
upon this theoretical foundation and focused on the practical problems 
of planning, organising, and implementing a course. We also spent time 
on different forms of assessment such as self and peer assessment, see 

below. 


Evaluation of the course 


As with most courses, there were aspects of it that worked well and 
others thatwerenotvery successful. The ‘Learning Log’ activity was;an 
early casualty, as none of the students clearly understood the point of it. 
It became merely a compilation of class notes, rather than a reflection 

on their own learning process. The 
The most disappointing aspect of the f a ii ure of this activity could be 

course ... was some of the activities traced to the lecturers themselves. 

attempted in the classroom Itself We had not adequately explained 
* tVip mprViod or ouroose ot this 


exercise and, therefore, the students were not able to complete the 
assigned task. The opportunity to teach a class in CM’s Introduction to 
Apocalyptic Literature course met with less success than we had hoped. 
Most of the students relied on an exclusively lecture oriented format, 
rather than attempt to involve the students by using, for example, 
discussion and/or small group activities. We were probably expecting 
too much of the students in asking them to enter a large, unfamiliar 
class and do something completely different and uncom-fortable. The 
possibility of failure, in all likelihood, loomed too large m their eyes and 
thus, forced them into a more familiar and secure format. 


The most disappointing aspect of the course for us, and probably for 
the students, was some of the activities attempted in the classroom 
itself. Many of our attempts to evoke discussion or to involve the 
students more fully in the course met with little response and, at times, 
utter silence. An example that illustrates this problem comes from our 
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attempts to have the students devise a system for evaluating their 
presentations in the Apocalyptic Literature course. Our intention in 
assigning this task was twofold. First, by asking the students to focus on 
the criteria used to determine a good presentation, rather than have it 
dictated to them, we had hoped they would be in a better position to 
create a thoughtful and meaningful classroom experience for themselves 
and for their students. We believed, secondly, that, by evaluating each 
other’s presentations using their own system, they would have the 
opportunity to take more control over their own educational experience. 

The students, rather than the lecturers alone, would evaluate the relative 
success of the presentation. We introduced them to a number of 
examples of assessment tools and assigned them the task of developing 
a list of criteria by which they might rate their performance. The students, 
however, were not comfortable with this assignment. After two class 
periods devoted exclusively to this issue, 

the lecturers were forced to take the lead The greatest success of the 

in the development of the needed criteria, course came with the portfolios. 

although the class did determine that the 

students’ and lecturers’ evaluations would each count for fifty percent 
of the mark the student received for their presentation. 

When the two sets of evaluations were compared the students marked 
more generously than the lecturers but the rank order of the student 
performances was identical in both cases. This encouraged us in that the 
students were capable of assessing the broad value of a piece of work 
and that this should add to the evidence of reliability of peer assessment 
by students. 

The greatest success of the course came with the portfolios. The students, 
for the most part, did an excellent job of drawing together resource 
materials for a Biblical Studies course, of conceptualising teaching 
methods that did not rely solely on lecturing, and of developing 
assessment tools that went beyond formal testing. The course, on the 
whole, was a success. Both students and lecturers learned a great deal 
about teaching and learning. The negative aspects of the course were 
probably related to the experimental nature of the course. It was the 
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first time the course had been taught and there were obviously some 
aspects of it that needed to be thought through more clearly by the 
lecturers. The timing of the course also diminished some of its potential. 
It was taught in the final term of the students' MTh program. The 
completion of their MTh theses took much of the students' time and 
energy, which left little enthusiasm for the course itself. The final 
evaluations of the course offered by the students reflected these concerns. 

The 1997 Course 

Note: An outline ofthe 1997course appearsus an appendix to this paper. 

Objectives of the course 

The objectives of the course remained basically the same as for the 
1996 course, although in the syllabus itself the learning objectives were 
stated much more clearly. The emphasis continued to be on developing 
resources for planning and implementing a Biblical Studies course that 
would make use of appropriate and effective learning/teaching methods. 
For ourselves, we wanted to make this year's course more student centred 
and context sensitive. To that end, on the first day of class, we presented 
the course outline with a statement of our aims, but asked the students 
to produce a statement of their own, which they brought to the 
following class. The ensuing dialogue about the students' personal goals 
led to a modification of both the learning objectives and the methods 
of assessment for the course. 

Structure of the course 

In the previous year, we had organised the course around two basic 
tasks, namely, the teaching portfolios and the presentation in CM x s 
Apocalyptic Literature course. Student evaluations and our own 
experience led us to rethink the value of these two assessment tools. 
The portfolio had proven to be a valuable teaching and learning aid and 
had served as an excellent assessment tool, but needed some modification 
to realise better its full potential. This year we altered the assignment by 
asking the students to turn in a ‘draft' of their portfolio two weeks 
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before the end of the term. We were able to review the work they had 
done, offer suggestions, and provide direction before the ‘final' product 
was submitted for a grade. This change in the assignment allowed the 
student a better opportunity to dialogue about what they had done and 
to make any necessary changes before a mark was determined. It 
demonstrated the great value of feedback for learning made easier by 
the small number of students. 

The idea of the students acting as a guest lecturer in another class was 
deemed an unsatisfactory assignment. It had not worked well the previous 
year and had met with much criticism by the students themselves. We 
still believed, however, that some form of opportunity to teach would 
be beneficial to the students and would serve as a helpful tool for assess¬ 
ment. We decided to limit the teaching experience to the class itself and 
to focus the students' presentations on a set of articles from the higher 
education literature that centred on issues of pedagogy. Each student 
would choose one particular article, clearly present its content to the 
class, and describe how it might be applied to Biblical Studies. The 
students were encouraged to think of creative ways they might make 
their presentation, rather than merely standing in the front of the class 
and giving a lecture. A written component to this assignment was due 
one week after their classroom presentation, which would include insights 
gained from their classroom experience. Prior to the beginning of the 
term, we had determined other opportunities for assessment, both 
formal and informal, but deleted them from the syllabus after our initial 
discussions with the students regarding their personal learning objectives. 

Evaluation of the course 

One small, but significant, change led to a more positive evaluation of 
the course by the students. Instead of being scheduled during the students’ 
third term of their final year in the MTh program—a time when they 
were preoccupied with completing their theses—the course was moved 
to the final term of their first year. This change meant that students had 
more time and energy to invest in the course, which resulted in the 
creation of a better learning environment. This was most noticeable in 
the classroom itself, where the students took an active part in the learning 
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process by engaging in lively discussion and extensive dialogue. 

Another positive difference was the adoption of a course book. 
Although we still made extensive use of handouts within the class, as 
we had done the previous year, readings were assigned in Tools for Teaching 
by Barbara Gross Davis (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1993). Most 
of the students commented favourably on the inclusion of this book as 
a part of the course. 

Overall the comments from the students were positive, most were 
appreciative of the informal nature of the teaching and they had few 
ideas to suggest for improvements. One student was grateful for the 
course as he had been searching for sometime for a course ‘to equip me 
in my role as a teacher/ 


Conclusions 

The experience of team teaching was very stimulating for both of us 
and from comments made by students they appreciated this approach. 

r ; 7 We recommend that it be tried in other 

...our student centred approach to courses Furthermore our smdent 

teaching seemed to be successful centred approach to teaching seemed 

to be successful in spite of the student’s 
previous experience with the ‘transmission of information’ mode of 
teaching. However, we were probably over ambitious in expecting that 
the students would wholeheartedly embrace this unfamiliar approach. 


We believe that the two offerings of the course provide a useful model 
for training theological teachers. However, it is important that those 
teaching it should be familiar with the recent developments in teaching 
and learning in higher education which is rather different from the theories 
of adult education with which some lecturers in Christian education in 
theological colleges would be familiar. If we were to run this course 
again we would develop a folder of readings in the teaching and learning 
literature for students since this was not covered in the text we choose 
nor is it easily accessible to theological students. In this respect the resource 
book being developed for SPATS would be very valuable. 
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Future Developments 

There will be an on-going need for teacher training for theological 
educators in the South Pacific and the SPATS workshop programme is 
only a short term solution even with the promise of the handbook on 
teaching and learning to provide a more permanent source of 
knowledge about teaching. 1 PTC could play an important role by 
providing both training in college teaching for both undergraduates 
and postgraduates and also by offering a course through its extension 
programme for the benefit of staff currently teaching in colleges who 
have not had the benefit of formal training. 

Since so many students are assigned to theological colleges in their own 
countries immediately after graduation, it would be useful to introduce 
a required course in teaching at both the Masters and BD levels. It 
should be possible to design a core programme of teaching methods 
and then spend time examining the specific requirements for teaching 
the different branches of theology. 
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Note 

1 The SPATS Teaching and Learning Workshop is conducted over five days in 

three hour sessions each day. It is supported by a Resource Book provided for 
each participant. This book will eventually be expanded to provide a handbook 
in teaching and learning in a theological college. For details contact the SPATS 
office in Suva, Fiji 


Appendix 

The 1997 Course Timetable 

Class 1 (2 hours) Class 2 (2 hours) 


Week 


1. Introductions 

Conceptions of teaching 

2. Conceptions of learning 

and approaches to learning 

Linking conceptions of learning 
and teaching 

3. Biblical interpretation 

What is Biblical Studies? 

4. Personal visions of teaching. 

Presentations by students 
and staff 

Course planning 

5. Learning outcomes 

and assessment 

Assessment design applied to 

Biblical Studies. Individual discuss¬ 
ions about portfolios to be arranged. 

6. T eaching methods-Lecturing 

Lecturing cont’d. Criteria for the 
evaluation of student presentations. 

7. Teaching methods 3 

Presentation 1 

Teaching methods 4 

Presentation 2. 

8. Classroom assessment 

Presentation 3 

Other ways of teaching, using media. 
Presentation 4 - Submit portfolios. 

9. Preparing course outlines 

Presentation 5 

Feedback on portfolios by staff 
(20 minutes per student) 

10. Choosing text books 

for Biblical Studies 

Evaluation of teaching 

11. Final submission of 

assessment items. 
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The Relation of Nuptial Symbolism 
to Eucharistic Realism 


Introduction 

The nuptial symbolism characterizing and, in fact, specifying 
Catholic spirituality rests upon the One Flesh of the 
Eucharist, the central act of Catholic worship, and the cause 
of all that is the Church. In the Eucharist, the One Sacrifice 
of Christ is offered by a bishop or priest acting in his 
person, by his authority. The sacramentally objective event 
of this Offering, of this Sacrifice, is also the event of the 
institution of the New Covenant, the free and nuptial unity, 
or ‘One Flesh/ of Christ and his Church, by which the 
fallen world is redeemed through the recapitulation which 
restores to our fallenness, our ‘flesh’ that free nuptial unity 
of the One Flesh whose source is the One Sacrifice of 
Christ, whereby he is the head of the bridal Church and 
through her, as Paul tells us in Colossians, of all creation. 

By reason of this eucharistic and sacrificial institution of 
the New Covenant, a radically novel reality is effectively, 
i.e., redemptively, present and active in the fallen world: its 
fallen temporality has been redeemed, to become 
objectively the history of salvation, and its fallen materiality, 
equally redeemed, is now pervaded by and imbued with 
the sacramental signs of that salvation. The redemptive 
efficacy of the New Covenant is of God, not man: it 
rests entirely upon the Father’s sending of the Son to give 
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the Spirit, for by that sending the Spiritus Creator is given, which gift is 
the restoration, in Sacramento , of the free unity of the good creation that 
was lost by the fall. 

The Fallen Flesh and the Redemptive One Flesh 

The loss was substantial, on the level of creation itself, and so could be 
restored only by this creative gift, the deed ex nihilo of the Trinity. The 
original sin of the first Adam and the first Eve actually diminished the 
reality of creation; creation was not merely changed, for that primal act 
of irresponsibility was the rejection of the free unity of the good 
creation, which was offered to them, and was freely to have been 
affirmed by them. Their refusal of this freedom, of this unity, was 
equally their refusal of their own free and nuptial reality, the ‘one flesh 5 
of the unfallen first Adam and first Eve in which the goodness of the 
good creation was to subsist. In consequence of their refusal of nuptial 
freedom, responsibility and authority, all of creation lost that free unity, 
to fall into the unfree disunity, the disintegrated and servile being of the 
‘flesh 5 , the unfree and fragmented life whose sign is the necessity of its 
death. As we learn from Paul’s Letter to the Romans, it was by sin that 
death entered into the world. Their sin’s immediate consequences are 
set out in Genesis: they are exiles from the felicity of the paradisaical 
good creation, subjected to death, alienated from each other, from 
creation, and from God, although not without the Protoevangeliimi s veiled 
promise of a restoration. 

Recapitulation in Christ: the Sacrificial 
Institution of the One Flesh 

The restoration of all things is of course in Christ, in the recapitulation 
of which Ephesians 1:10 speaks, by which all things are made new. This 
restoration is finally the work of his Spirit, the gift concretely and 
irrevocably bestowed and active in the One Flesh of Christ and his 
bridal Church. This New Creation, to use Paul Tillich’s term, is the free 
unity of the New Covenant, the One Flesh by whose eucharistic presence 
in the world, the world and all creation are restored at once to freedom 
and to community, which is to say, restored to covenantal existence. 
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This restoration is actual for all of us in the worship of the Church, in 
which we are baptized into the death of Christ and into his risen life, 
freely to be appropriated through participation in the other sacraments 
of the Church’s liturgy, whose centre and source is the eucharistic 
offering of the One Sacrifice of Christ, the head, the second Adam, 
for his bridal body, the Church, the second Eve. By this sacrifice the 
Church is constituted in that free, because sinless, integrity in which Our 
Lady was enabled under the grace of the Spiritus Creator to conceive 
her son, and the Church under the same fullness of the Spirit offers the 
same bridal worship of her Lord in the eucharistic celebration. 

The Eucharistic Appropriation of Redemption 

By entry into the Church’s worship, we enter into her reality, her union 
in One Flesh with her Lord. Thus, in and by this worship, we are no 
longer ‘flesh’, but the ‘One Flesh’ of the people of the New Covenant, 
for whom he died. Christ, who on the cross was revealed as our head, 
has accomplished for all creation what the first Adam refused. 1 By 
accepting the crucifying responsibility of the second Adam, he has 
bestowed the freedom of nuptial unity upon our ‘flesh’, our disunity, 
our subjection to necessity, even to the final necessity of death, all of 
which, by the Incarnation, he had made his own, and which he has 
redeemed by his death upon the cross, where Christ fulfilled the mission 
for whose f ulfillm ent he had been sent. By his unconditioned obedience 
to the Father he offered himself, equally unconditionally, for the salvation 
of ‘all flesh’. By corresponding in his obedience to his own free unity 
from all eternity with the Father, he transformed our moribund flesh, 
which he had assumed, into the One Flesh by entry into which we enter 
also into life, by our free covenantal union with him. This recapitulation, 
let it be repeated, is the work of the head from whom the second Eve 
is taken; the responsibility of headship having been refused by Adam 
and, through him, by Eve, it is resumed and assumed by the second 
Adam, and through him by the Church as well, who sees in Mary’s ‘Let 
it be done to me according to your word’ the unsurpassable model of 
Catholic worship, the obedient and redemptive antitype of Eve’s 
disobedience and sin. 
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The Liturgical Imaging of God 

The One Flesh so instituted by the obedience of the second Adam and 
the second Eve is the substantial, triune image of the triune God, with 
the consequence that our participation in the covenantal, nuptially-ordered 
worship of the Church is our participation in the imaging of God. This 
imaging is nuptially ordered: it is not identical for each of us, for we 
image him as male and female. 2 It is in this imaging alone that we achieve 
our substantial reality, for that reality, restored in Christ, is free, which is 
to say that substantial human unity, our human society, is free with a 
freedom which is the condition of its unity. This means that our human 
substance, our free and communal reality, is sacramentally objective: to 
possess, to enter into this free human reality, we must enter into the 
Church’s worship, whose culmination is eucharistic communion with 
the risen Christ in his kingdom: there alone is our fulfilled reality manifest, 
for in history it is not manifest but veiled, being actual only in sign, in 
sacramento: we have here no lasting reality, for everything that we are in 
history is true and real only insofar as it points to the Kingdom of God. 

The human imaging of God is nuptially ordered, achieved in the 
freedom of a nuptial and tri-relational image of man, woman, covenant, 
simply because the triune God is freely triune. 3 The One Flesh of Christ 
and the Church, within which Christ as head is the image of the Father 
who is his head, is itself triune, 4 comprising the head, the body, and the 
Covenant which is their free unity, freely and irrevocably appropriated 
by the mutual and correlative obedience of the second Adam and the 
second Eve. As the Father is the head of the Son, so the Son is the head 
of the Church, which in history proceeds from him as he proceeds 
eternally from the Father; as the Spirit proceeds eternally from the Father 
through the Son as the distinct relation, the person eternally constituted 
by their mutual love, so the Covenant proceeds from Christ the head 
through his bridal, ecclesial body, as the distinct reality historically instituted 
by their nuptial love. 
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The Nuptial Office of Mary: the Second Eve, the 

Theotokos 

The significance of Mary’s motherhood of God for eucharistic doctrine 
was pointed out more than fifteen centuries ago by Cyril of Alexandria 
vis-a-vis Nestorius’ rejection of the legitimacy of the attribution to her 
of the title, Theotokos or Mother of God: Cyril recognized that if Mary 
is not truly the ‘mother of God 5 , it can only be because Jesus, her son, 
is not God and therefore his eucharistic flesh, as merely human, cannot 
be as John the Evangelist named it, the ‘bread of life 5 , and not what 
Ignatius Martyr called ‘the medicine of immortality 5 : only God can 
bestow life. 5 Clearly then there is no novelty in a contemporary assertion 
of the indispensability of the Marian doctrines to eucharistic theology. 

Within the tradition of the Church, Mary was early recognized to be 
the ‘second Eve 5 . The patristic meditation dwelt largely upon the contrast 
between her obedience and the disobedience of Eve, recognizing in 
Mary’s ‘fiat mihifft it done to me) the antitype of Eve’s disobedience 
and sin: the comparably negative correlation between Jesus and the 
first Adam is of course established by Paul, who recognized in the 
Christ’s redemptive obedience on the cross the antitype of the first 
Adam’s disobedience. The Fathers were also intent upon seeing in the 
blood and water drawn from the side of the Crucified the ecclesial 
fulfillment of the taking of Eve from the side of Adam. 6 

That there was a patristic reluctance to accept the nuptial implication 
of the ‘second Eve’ title given Mary is understandable: that implication 
savoured of incest. 7 However, a moment’s reflection will dismiss the 
objection, for we know that in Mary’s sinless integrity, untouched by 
original sin, the disparate roles of a fragmented and fallen humanity are 
at one: it is the faith of the Church that Mary is at once virgin and 
mother, daughter and bride. The One Flesh symbolism inherent in her 
virginal conception of her son makes of Mary’s fiat ’ the antetype of all 
Catholic worship. It is in the same sinless freedom of the worship of 
her Lord that, in and by that worship, the sacramental Church celebrates, 
as the second Eve, the eucharistic immanence within her of Christ her 
Lord. Mary’s conception of her Lord and the transubstantiation of the 
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Church’s offering fall under the same plenary gift of the Spirit by the 
Son: they are indissociable: both are celebrations of the One Flesh of 
the second Adam and the second Eve. 

There has been an academic discussion, now some decades old, 
concerning which of Our Lady’s titles is foundational for the others. 
Without trying to resolve the question, it may be said that in the patristic 
tradition, from the second century, stemming from Justin and Irenaeus, 
she has shared with the Church the title of the second Eve. 8 The scriptural 
foundation for the patristic ascription of the title of second Adam to 
the Christ and of second Eve to the Church is evidently the Pauline 
understanding of Jesus as the new Adam, found in Rom 5:12-21, in 1 
Cor 15:21-22, 45-49, in Eph 1:10, and especially in Eph 5:21-33, with 
its explicit reference to the union of Christ and the Church on the pattern 
of the creation account in Genesis 2:24: £ and they became one flesh’. 
The patristic recognition of Mary as the second Eve is mainly the product 
of a meditation upon the role of Mary’s obedience, to the angelic 
annunciation of her unique role in the redemption of the world, 
contrasted with the role of Eve’s sinful disobedience in the fall, recited 
in Gen 3. Irenaeus led the way in this development of doctrine, which 
found its first dogmatic expression at the Council of Ephesus in 431, 
where Mary was proclaimed the Theotokos , the Mother of God. In 1854, 
in the Bull Ineffabilis Deus, Pope Pius IX defined her Immaculate 
Conception, her unqualified sinlessness from the first moment of her 
existence. Just short of a century later, in 1950, in the Apostolic 
Constitution MunificentissimusDeus, Pope Pius XII solemnly proclaimed 
her bodily assumption into Heaven. 

The unity of this development of doctrine is simple enough: it rests 
upon the Pauline reference in Eph 5:31 to Christ and the Church of the 
'one flesh’ of Gen 2:24, with its implication that wherever the new 
Adam, the head, may be, there also is the new Eve, for their union is 
irrevocable: 'what God has joined, let not man put asunder.’ The Church 
has concluded, from the utter freedom of this nuptial union, to Mary’s 
sinlessness: had she been like the other daughters of Eve, a sinner, her 
consent to be the Mother of God would, by her sinfulness, have been 
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less than free; the Son of God could not then have been covenantally 
present in the world by her conception of him for, without her free 
assent to his conception, his presence in history would have been and 
would remain an imposition upon her, the result of coercion, to the 
extent that her conception of her Lord would have been unfree and in 
some degree made servile by her servitude to sin. 

Further, the consequent servile passivity, at best, of the created order to 
the immanence of God would reinvoke all the dualisms latent in the 
pessimism of the pagan cosmological myths, wherein it is recited that 
the gods made men slaves, that they might be free, wherein evil and 
material finitude coincide, so that redemption from evil is understood 
to be not a delivery from sin, but from the anguish inseparable from 
concrete human existence in time. The danger is not slight: such dualism 
has already been observed in much of the current theology of original 
sin and the fall, 9 and is inherent in the historical criticism of current 
exegesis, insofar as this is dominated by the Enlightenment’s historical 
determinism. 10 

It is only by taking seriously, not as a metaphor but as a profoundly 
metaphysical truth, the free and covenant unity in ‘one flesh’ of the 
second Adam and the second Eve, whether achieved in Our Lady’s 
conception of her son, or in the Church’s eucharistic worship, that the 
true importance of the Marian tradition is most clearly evident, and the 
indispensability of the nuptial imagery by which it is intelligible is most 
evident. The second Eve’s Motherhood of God cannot but be the 
antetype of the One Flesh of the New Covenant, instituted by the One 
Sacrifice of the second Adam who is her son: her nuptial role is then 
utterly foundational, even primordial: the second Eve is by definition 
the Bride of the second Adam. With this doctrinal and liturgical 
foundation, the fides quaerens intellectum that is Catholic theology cannot 
but recognize the indissociability of the theology of Mary and of the 
Church, of the Incarnation and of the Mass: the nuptial symbolism of 
the One Flesh controls them all, for the foundation of all theology is 
Eucharistic. 
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The One Flesh as the Recapitulation of 
the One and the Many 

At its most simple level, the One Flesh of the New Covenant is the 
sacramental resolution of a problem insoluble by fallen rationality, i.e., 
by the intelligence governed by the immanent necessities of logical 
reasoning. The problem is that of the irrational but actual coincidence 
of ‘the one and the many 5 in every dimension of creation. This dilemma 
confronts every rational inquiry intent upon discovering the necessary 
causes, or constitutive order, of some aspect of reality; it forces logically 
impossible alternatives on every human project, and in fact may stand 
as the very paradigm of fallenness, the fatally necessary disunity of sarx , 
of the ‘flesh’. It is particularly pressing in the tension between the individual 
exercise of personal freedom and the communal demand for social 
unity for, while no rationally satisfactory way of providing for the 
coincidence of individual freedom and community has ever been 
discovered, it is the universal experience of human beings that they are 
not able to live happily and in peace except in free communion with 
each other, a communion which ever and again they discover to be an 
irrational absurdity. 11 

A recent study by Paul McPartlan, 12 comparing Henri de Lubac’s 
eucharistic theology with that of John Zizioulas to the latter’s advantage, 
offers a useful because contemporary illustration of the importance to 
theology of the doctrinal tradition concerning Our Lady and her integral 
relation to Christ as at once mother and bride. In sum, McPartlan’s 
criticism of de Lubac is that de Lubac’s deployment of a nuptial 
symbolism to account for the unity and the multiplicity of our salvation 
in Christ is simply a mistaken reliance, and that the many difficulties in 
which McPartlan thinks de Lubac’s nuptially-ordered solution of the 
‘one and the many’ of Christ and the Church to be inextricably enmired 
are neatly resolved by Zizioulas’ alternative postulate of a ‘corporate 
Christ’, a totus Christus , whose Christ-Church unity is not nuptial but 
‘dialectical’. This terminology is rather obscure: McPartlan does not clarify 
it, although his argument rests upon it. 
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Dialectical hermeneutic 

Admittedly, ‘dialectical’ is not an easy term to analyze, but it can be 
described with some accuracy. It designates the effort (proceeding from 
Pythagoras through Heraclitus, Zeno and the Eleatic tradition down to 
Plato, and from Plato through Philo, Plotinus and the Neoplatonic/ 
Augustinian philosophical and theological traditions to Hegel, and from 
Hegel to Marx and by way of the Kierkegaardian reaction to 
Hegelianism, to contemporary theologians such as Barth and Tillich) to 
accurately associate concepts which are at once mutually exclusive and 
mutually implicatory, in affirmations whose inner tension is such that 
the concepts such affirmations join can neither be isolated from each 
other nor identified with each other. Such ‘dialectical’ statements cannot 
be read at the letter, i.e., interpreted literally, without by one device or 
another abolishing that tension, but they are true to concrete human 
experience: in fact their value is that they respond to a tension so 
universally experienced as to be constitutive of the human condition. 

‘Two Loves Have Built Two Cities’ 

Augustine’s City of God was the first theological work within the Latin 
tradition to undertake a serious analysis of this tension, universal in 
human subjectivity. In it, he concluded to the existence within each 
his torical human being, within each community, and so within all history 
as such, of ‘two loves which [build] two cities’. Their tension is the 
product of the ‘illumination’ which for Augustine was the explanation 
of the freedom of the mind, of its capacity, inter alia, of moral choice. 
The Augustinian illumination doctrine was dismissed as ‘unnecessary’ 
by Duns Scotus in the late Middle Ages, but it did not vanish by reason 
of that deterministic rationale: the existential tension within personal 
freedom which it points to has preoccupied Western speculation, whether 
philosophical or theological, since the beginning of the modern period. 
However described — as the Scotistic intuition of haecceitas, as innate 
idea, sentiment, categorical imperative, feelings of absolute dependence, 
Angst, Zeitgeist, finality, the illative sense, the will to power, elan vital, lure, 
Dasein, or ultimate concern—Augustine’s illumination doctrine illumines, 
in pointing to its two mutually exclusive yet coincident ‘loves’, the 
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unexorcizable dialectical tension constitutive of the ‘unhappy self who 
is fallen man . 13 

Thus it is that the ‘dialectical’ affirmations of the human standing before 
God are apparently intrinsically contradictory, i.e., paradoxical, as de 
Lubac prefers to name them. Efforts to avoid the paradox by a retreat 
to logical reason, to rationality in the usual sense of the quest for 
‘necessary reasons’, is to seek — futilely — to avoid a truth encountered 
universally, not as information but as experience. Tillich’s damnation 
of such efforts as attempts at ‘self-salvation’ points to no novelty within 
the Western tradition, for that project begins as early as Parmenides’ 
preference for the rational necessity of his ‘Way of Truth’ over the 
supposed irrationality of the alternative ‘Way of Opinion’. With 
Heraclitus as the lonely exception, the Eleatic preference for logical 
clarity over the illogic of historical experience dominated the pre- 
Socratics; the same rationalism has determined most of modern 
speculation since the Cartesian dichotomization of reality into the twin 
indubitables of thought and extension, with the consequent incapacity 
of philosophical rationality to choose between empiricism and idealism. 
‘Dialectic’ in its contemporary usage is in a way a retrogression to 
Heraclitus, who refused the rational suppression of experience, and 
beyond him, to the irrational koans of Chinese Buddhist philosophy, 
those existential riddles which defy the logical mind. 

Generally speaking, the practitioners of ‘dialectic’ tend also to be 
mathematicians: Whitehead offers a signal nearly contemporary example 
of the tendency, as in the late middle ages did Nicholas of Cusa, and 
as had Plato, and long before him, Pythagoras. In fact, the 
mathematicization of reality, the reduction of its variety to mere 
multiplicity, and to submit that multiplicity to mathematical rationality, 
is a constant temptation within the Augustinian dialectical tradition. 
One may think here of Pascal’s wager. However, insofar as 
contemporary dialecticians are theologians, they attempt an accurate 
statement of the paradoxical Christian experience of God’s enigmatic 
presence in history, whereby in naming him, we know ourselves to be 
simul justus etpeccator: in some manner at once just and a sinner . 14 
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The Dialectic of History and Eschaton 

When ‘dialectical’ theology is given a theoretical or systematic expression 
it tends, as with Plotinus and Hegel, to locate Being, or Unity, or Truth, 
or however the final cause of dialectical rationality may be n am ed, 
outside of history. Thus the radical problem for theologians is posed 
perennially by the experienced but illogical presence within history of 
the Absolute, by definition unrelated to and excluded from history. Yet 
dialectical thought lives not by rational necessity but by the experienced 
historical immanence of that final cause or telos, God who, as Absolute, 
must at the same time be affirmed to transcend history precisely by 
remoteness from it. But the triune God of Christians transcends 
history as covenantally immanent within history, as the eternal 
Son who is Jesus the Christ whom, following the patristic tradition, de 
Lubac affirms to be One Flesh with his Church in the Eucharist, and 
whom Zizioulas affirms to be in dialectical identity with the Church. 

It is understandable that from Plato through Husserl the dialectical 
theoreticians remote by time or training from Catholic sacramental realism 
should tend to deny the historical existential paradox in favour of its 
final theoretical, nonhistorical resolution: thus they resolve the paradox 
by finally banishing from history the all-embracing ineffable trans- 
intelligible finality of the mind’s quaerens: Plato’s One or Good, Plotinus’ 
One, Kant’s Dingan sich, Hegel’s Begriff, Marx’s classless society, Bultmann’s 
Daft. Here they part company with the Augustinian tradition out of 
which de Lubac writes, and under whose influence, proximate or 
remote, stands every Western philosopher and theologian. ‘Ancient Beauty 
who is forever new ’, 15 de Lubac’s Eucharistic One Flesh, Tillich’s New 
Being, Zizioulas’ Whole Christ, all in some manner require that the risen 
Christus totus, integer, be immanent in history. The theological problem 
facing any Christian thinker is that of providing an intelligible account 
of that immanence, which is at the same time Jesus’ exercise of Lordship 
as the Alpha and Omega of history . 16 

The tempting and easy solution is to reduce God’s historical immanpnrp 
to a rational necessity. This path concludes to pantheism, which posits a 
necessary link between God and the world and finally denies the 
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‘ontological difference’ between God and the world. This is, of course, 
unacceptable to a Christian believer. What remains? For the Catholic 
tradition, and particularly for its Augustinian theological expression, the 
answer is the nuptial immanence of the eternal Son, incarnate as the 
second Adam by means of his union in One Flesh with the second Eve. 

The Eucharistic One Flesh, or the 
Eschatological Corporate Christ? 

For a medley of reasons which can only be summarized here, McPartlan, 
following Zizioulas, rejects this nuptial union of Christ and the Church. 
Its covenantal character, which places an irreducible distinction between 
head and body, is seen as so isolating Jesus from the Church as to posit 
their intelligible dissociation; similarly, it is seen to imply the personal 
dissociation of Christians from each other in history, while at the same 
time suppressing their personal uniqueness by requiring their 
eschatological immersion in the u anscendent unity of Christ’s person. 
For McPartlan, and for Zizioulas as McPartlan reads him, the irreducible 
distinction which the nuptial symbolism places between Christ and the 
Church supposes that they are essentially independent of each other, 
and so are comprehensible apart from each other, in such wise that 
their nuptial union in history is in an unresolved conflict with their a 
priori independence, with the consequent disintegration of the 
communion of Christians in history for, disintegrated by the logical 
disintegration of the Christ-Church identity, their personal anagogic 
relations become merely vertical, i.e., to the eschatological, risen, 
nonhistorical Christ, rather than horizontal, to their communion in the 
Eucharistic One Flesh of Christ and the Church. The sacramental 
historicity of Communion, the ‘medicine of immortality’, by which 
Catholics are enabled to commune with the risen Christus totus, the One 
Flesh, is refused by McPartlan, while it is fundamental for de Lubac. 

The modern theological deployment of dialectic is largely Protestant, 
dependent upon Soren Kierkegaard’s existential interpretation of 
Lutheran Christianity in opposition to the Hegelian reductionist 
rationalism, which dominated the liberal theology of nineteenth century 
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Protestantism after Schleiermacher. Dialectical theology in the Protestant 
world emerged with Karl Barth’s famous Commentary on Romans (first 
published in 1919, and in a radically revised second edition in 1922), 
and attained a systematic statement in Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology 
(1951,1955,1965): under the influence of Kierkegaard, both theologians 
accepted the paradoxical quality of the Christian revelation, but did so 
while resting upon the Reformation’s rejection of Catholic sacramental 
realism, with its emphasis upon the Reformation denial of the historical 
mediation of salvation, and specifically the denial of any Eucharistic 
mediation of the One Sacrifice of Christ. For neither theologian is the 
church a historical institution with an authentic historical tradition: rather, 
for both Barth and Tillich, the Church is an eschatological reality with 
no reliable historical expression. However, Christians, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, live out their religious convictions in history, and the 
consequently paradoxical historicity of Christianity has been a major 
subject of Protestant theologizing from the decade following the Second 
WorldWar. 17 

The best efforts of theologians writing out of the Lutheran tradition, 
such as Cullmann, Fuchs, Ebeling, Moltmann and Gadamer, have 
foundered on the Reformation’s denial of the capacity of fallen history 
reliably and authentically to mediate publicly the risen Christ via the 
sacramental historicity of the priestly offering in the Eucharist of his 
One Sacrifice. Over and again the ‘paradoxical’ historicity of the Catholic 
faith that Jesus is the Lord is resolved by reference to the historically 
ineffable subjectivity of the believer, and the consequent impossibility 
of an authentically public, historical tradition of Christianity, whether 
Eucharistic and liturgical, or doctrinal, or moral— and finally that tradition 
can only be liturgical, which is to say, sacramental and finally Eucharistic: 
no one has seriously supposed that the risen Christ is mediated by 
empirically verifiable ‘historical events.’ 18 The Reformation’s denial of 
nuptial eucharistic realism, of the eucharistic immanence of the One 
Flesh, leaves no nexus between history and the eschatological Kingdom 
of God. Consequently the dialectic McPartlan and Zizioulas would 
place between the risen Christ and humanity must function simply as a 
set of hermeneutical rules whose reality and truth remain ideal, 
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nonhistorical, with no foundation in the concrete events of salvation 
history. 


The Dehistoricization of Dialectic 

It being evident that, as an ideal and deshistoricizing method of 
interpretation, dialectic is unable to reunite the free, covenantal and 
nuptially-ordered union of Christ and the Church. It follows that the 
dogmatic denial of the sacramental significance of historical existence 
has left the paradoxical relation between God and man without support 
in history. Schleiermacher’s dehistoricization of Christianity then becomes 
inevitable, issuing in the final agnosticism of the great historian, Adolf 
von Harnack, whose systemic refinement of the liberal theology’s ideal 
historical-critical method permitted no religious remainder in history. 

Nonetheless, the divine-human dialectic itself needs a historical 
foundation if it is to serve Catholic theology and, for that matter, if it is 
to serve the sacramental realism of the Orthodox liturgical tradition. 
This foundation cannot be less than the liturgical tradition itself, in the 
sense used by Paul in I Cor 11: this can only be the objective event of 
the eucharistic immanence in history of the One Sacrifice which is the 
institution of the One Flesh of the risen Christ and his risen Bride: 
otherwise, ‘dialectic’ and ‘paradox’ are only other terms for a 
dehistoricized interpretation of Christianity. That dehistoricization 
proceeds rationally; its logic has led to the Enlightenment, 19 and its final 
expression is the Hegelianism underlying the liberal theology which 
Kierkegaard and Newman so detested. 


Excursus: the Eucharistic Meaning of Tradition 

Actively viewed, tradition is ordinarily viewed as the handing over (tradere, 
paradidomi), in the sense of an authoritative delivery, of an unwritten 
doctrine; passively viewed, it is the doctrine thus handed down. Since it 
is the authoritative character of the delivery which has been emphasized 
from the beginning, the stress of the term has come to lie upon the 
origin of the body of Church doctrine as committed to the Church by 
Jesus through his Apostles, whether the doctrine be written or unwritten. 
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Generally, the specifically unwritten teaching came to be specified by 
another term, kerygma , although some of the kerygma is known also as 
written, as is evident from the instances of it found in the traces of 
apostolic preaching in Acts, and in the summary statement in 1 Cor 
15:3b-8. 

Contemporary Church historical scholarship has not developed the 
eucharistic ground of this unwritten ‘handing over’; nonetheless, as we 
shall see, the ‘tradition 5 of the Catholic Church, unwritten, scriptural, 
and doctrinal, is explainable only as identical to the Church's liturgy, 
handed over to the Apostles by Christ at the Last Supper, and for that 
reason bearing apostolic authority. 20 

The reality of the tradition insofar as doctrinal (namely, the teaching of 
Church at the end of the first century) also raises the problems of (a) 
the interrelation of ecclesial doctrine with the Scripture (the Old 
Testament and the emerging New Testament) and (b) the mediation of 
this doctrine by means other than Scripture alone. This mediation, which 
includes the Church’s preaching, is the concrete tradition, the paradosis, 
xhetraditio. 

In 1 Cor 11:23 Paul three times uses variants of the Greek verb paradidomi, 
which the Latin verb, tradere, translates. First, he uses it to designate the 
eucharistic rite which previously had been handed on to him, probably 
at Syrian Antioch, and which he now hands on (paradoka ( umin) to the 
readers of his Letter. Secondly, Paul uses paradidomi to refer to Judas’ 
betrayal of our Lord: (en te nukti eparedidoto) while at the same time 
designating also and equally the sacrificial ‘handing over’ of the Christ 
to his executioners by the Father. 

Hence, Paul uses forms of paradidomi, rendered by the Latin tradere, to 
signify, not only this ‘handing over’ of Jesus by the Father, as well as 
Jesus’s betrayal by Judas and generally by those for whom our Lord 
died, but also to name the liturgical anamnesis , the sacramental 
representation, of this One Sacrifice, the paradosis or traditio by the Father 
of Christ the Son, obedient unto death upon the cross for the 
redemption of the world. For Paul, these uses of paradidomi refer to a 
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single event: the eucharistic par ado sis or sacrifice, which cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from that One Sacrifice which had its culmination on the cross. 

This unity of the One Sacrifice, on the cross and on the altar, is affirmed 
in the words of institution, the eucharistic paradosis uttered by the Christ 
at the Last Supper, ‘This is my body, given for you; this is my blood, 
poured out for you. 5 The truth of these eucharistic words of institution 
is indistinguishable from the truth of the faith-affirmation that Jesus is 
the Lord: the Church’s worship in truth is single, because it is eucharistic, 
the representative anamnesis of the event of the cross. 

Thus, for Paul, the ‘tradition,’ the ‘handing over’ is basically liturgical, in 
a complex sense. At bottom, and concretely, what is ‘handed over’ as 
‘tradition’ is the eucharistic liturgy which represents sacramentally the 
unique historical deed in which Jesus, the Lord, is ‘handed over’ by the 
Father to his executioners, and sacrifices himself in obedience to the 
Father, who sent him to give the Spirit by which all things are made new. 

This eucharistic tradition, the eucharistic liturgy, is the foundation, the 
constitutive source, of the Church’s worship in truth. From the outset, it 
has connoted and caused the preaching — originally apostolic — of 
the faith that the eucharistic Jesus is the Lord. This apostolic affirmation 
of Jesus’ Lordship, the central doctrine of the faith, itself centers upon 
and is sustained by the eucharistic anamnesis , the liturgical memorial, of 
the historical event of the One Sacrifice of Christ. 

For it must be recognized that the preaching of the apostles was not 
self-sustaining: the radical and nuclear historical expression of the 
apostolic memory of the Lord is the apostolic celebration of the Euch¬ 
aristic anamnesis of the Sacrifice of Christ, as anticipated in the many 
sacrifices of the Old Testament (cf. the Letter to the Hebrews), as fulfilled 
upon the cross, as instituted at the Last Supper by the one High Priest. 

This anamnesis , this concrete and radically liturgical memory of the Lord, 
is elaborated in the apostolic preaching, and summarized in the books 
of the New Testament. It follows that the objective, historical truth of 
the New Testament, as of the apostolic preaching which preceded and 
normed its formulation, is grounded in the apostolic eucharistic anamnesis , 
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the objective historical event of the eucharistic representation of Christ’s 
One Sacrifice. For, in the eucharistic anamnesis, the entire historical truth 
that is the Christ is historically actual, historically immanent within and 
by the Church’s worship. 21 The eucharistic anamnesis is consequently the 
unshakeable, infallible ground of the doctrinal elaboration of the faith, 
which affirms and guards the truth of that preaching, and like the 
preaching which grounds it proximately, is heard and understood only 
in the historical context of the eucharistic liturgy from which everything 
in the Church takes its origin. 22 

The anamnesis is consequently the formally unifying cause of the Catholic 
Bible; it is also the free, liturgical union of the Old Testament and the 
New, and of the New Testament with the fulfilled Kingdom of God. 
Later theology will see this relation of the Old and New Testaments in 
terms of the ordered unity of the eucharistic liturgy, in which the Old 
Testament has the single significance of being the significant cause, the 
sacramentum tantum (sign only), of the New, and the New Testament 
itself as the res et sacramentum (reality and sign) of the Kingdom of 
God, which is the final effect, unsigned and therefore nonhistorical, the 
res tantum (reality only), of the Eucharistic liturgy. 23 

Scripture and the liturgical-doctrinal tradition are therefore mutually 
implicatory, mutually indefeasible, by reason of their eucharistic ground 
and their consequent liturgical unity, which is indissoluble. They are given 
together, wherever the Gospel is preached and heard as an integrated 
element of the Church’s eucharistic liturgy. The unity of the eucharistic- 
liturgical-doctrinal-moral tradition is given, as has been seen, ex opere 
operato: it is not dependent upon the Church, but upon its institution by 
the Christ, which is eo ipso the institution of the Church. 

A Catholic theological hermeneutic, dialectic or not, can rest on no 
other foundation. 

Catholic Dialectical Theology 

The Catholic counterpart of the Kierkegaardian revolt against the liberal 
theology’s rationalization of Christianity may be traced to Newman, 
whose Grammar of Assent (1870) is the first Catholic departure from the 
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rationalistic hermeneutic which had infected Catholic theology from 
the 17 th century. Newman’s analysis of assent to the historical faith was 
inspired by his familiarity with the patristic tradition, which was at bottom 
liturgical and sacramental: consequently its interest was historical rather 
than abstract as a matter of course. Its major Western exponent, St 
Augustine, had been intent upon an exposition of the paradoxical 
constitution of fallen man, at once sinful and redeemed. In this tradition, 
Newman’s Grammar defended the rationality of the personal faith of 
the Catholic believer in a manner little compatible with the rationalist 
analysis of the faith customary in the nineteenth century theological 
academy, whether Catholic or liberal Protestant. In fact, he outlined a 
theory of inductive knowledge whose proximate roots were the Scotist 
emphasis upon the untuitive, non-inferential knowledge of the material 
singular: paradoxically enough, Scotus, who had rejected illumination, 
assumed an illumined world, one whose intelligibility is free, incapable 
of being known by abstract means. Newman’s Grammar underwrites 
that free appropriation of knowledge which is the assent of faith. 

Another current of the Augustinian stress upon the logic-transcending, 
historical freedom of the illumined human mind inspired Blondel’s 
epochal Action at the end of the nineteenth century, and its sequel more 
than forty years later. 24 Blondel’s emphasis upon the dynamic freedom 
of the intellect greatly influenced the generation of Thomist theologians 
to which de Lubac belonged; specifically, it inspired his profound 
criticism, beginning with Sumaturel , of the Cajetanian rationalism then 
dominating and effectively dehistoricizing the Catholic theology of grace, 
nature and the supernatural. It is de Lubac’s great merit to have resisted 
the demand by an entrenched ‘neo-scholasticism’ that a Catholic 
theological inquiry into the free truth of the doctrinal tradition must 
submit its fides quaerens intellectum to a supposedly higher truth embodied 
in the intrinsically necessary causes discovered by the heirs of an abstract 
Aristotelian metaphysical rationalism. Thus it is ironic to find him now 
charged, by McPartlan, with the same fragmentation and 
conceptualization of the truth which he opposed so brilliantly throughout 
his long and arduous life. 
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The Paradoxical Sacramental Historicity 
of the One Flesh 

De Lubac’s theology has a single foundation: the nuptial One Flesh of 
the second Adam and the second Eve, Christ and his bridal Church, 
the One Flesh of the New Covenant instituted by the eucharistic 
representation of the One Sacrifice. This foundation is Johannine and 
Pauline, and profoundly developed within the Augustinian patristic 
tradition. Our Lady as the second Eve is inseparable from that tradition, 
as is the nuptial symbolism which she personifies. 

Nonetheless, all too often her motherhood of God, her sinlessness, 
and her bodily assumption into heaven are affirmed at a catechetical 
level without much grasp of their radical significance. On the other 
hand, these doctrines are often denied at the same unreflective level, as 
if the recognition of Mary’s dignity detracted in some manner from 
the transcendence of her son. A kind of ecumenical fastidiousness also 
has contributed to the current theological tendency to treat other subjects 
than the Marian doctrines, which themselves are either personally 
distasteful and felt to be likely so to be to one’s academic peers, or are 
held to be less than central, if not dispensable, to the Christian faith. 
These points might be discussed in detail, but at some risk of losing 
one’s audience in abstractions unless a concrete instance of the factual 
consequences of an ignorance of the central importance of the Marian 
dogmas is at hand for purposes of illustration. McPartlan’s book 
provides that illustration. 

Fr. McPartlan has criticized de Lubac’s theology of the Eucharist, of 
Christ, and of the Church for failing to provide adequately for their 
eschatological unity and plurality in the Christus totus. McPartlan maintains 
that in each of these contexts, de Lubac’s use of nuptial symbolism has 
failed to integrate the historical multiplicity of the Eucharist, the Church, 
with the eschatological unity of the Whole Christ or, as Zizioulas prefers, 
the Corporate Christ. Thus the insistence on the historical realism or 
event-character, which de Lubac has attributed to the eucharistic sacrifice 
is thought to conflict with the eschatological transcendence of the 
‘identity’ of Christ with his Church. The personal distinction between 
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the Christ and the Church, emphasized in the nuptial imagery of their 
One Flesh, appears to McPartlan further to bar their eschatological unity. 
It is not difficult to recognize that the Marian doctrines have little role in 
his conception, following Zizioulas, of the Corporate Christ, the Whole 
Christ. 


Historical Nature and Grace: 

The Before and After of Conversion 

If McPartlan’s criticism is to be understood, it must be put in a context 
which makes it capable of discussion. It is not possible really to 
understand, still less to criticize, de Lubac’s theology unless we have 
understood the historical meanings which he assigns to nature and to 
grace: for him these relate to each other as the before and the after of 
conversion, whether of the individual, or of history itself. For de Lubac, 
nature refers not to a statically-conceived ungraced condition, but to the 
moment in the history of the individual or of the community in which 
the lordship of Jesus the Christ has not yet been affirmed in faith. Thus 
he can refer ‘nature’ to the Old Testament, and grace to the New 
Testament. 25 Or again, he can refer ‘nature 5 to the condition which Paul 
and John, following the Old Testament usage, have labeled 6 sarx\ the 
flesh, which is the condition of our fallen humanity, fragmented, 
disoriented, and without the moral freedom which a conversion requires. 
This the ‘flesh which profits nothing 5 , it is also the ‘flesh 5 of Jn 1:14: ‘and 
the Word was made flesh 5 : the term imports mortality, subjection to the 
death which sin brought into the world. Left to itself, considered 
abstractly, as in vacuo, ‘flesh 5 is our historical fragmentation in a world 
indefinitely extended, to the point of death; it is the condition of being 
locked into the chain of implacable empirical causality, of necessity, 
deprived of all intrinsic significance: it is what Fleidegger has labeled 
‘Seinzum Tode\ existence toward death. 

Flesh and One Flesh: Sarx and Mia Sarx 

But the flesh, sarx, is only one dimension of historical existence, of the 
economy of salvation, not the whole of it; for de Lubac as for the 
Catholic tradition, this whole, the gratuitous economy of salvation, is 
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the only meaning history has, and that meaning is free: the intrinsically, 
sacramentally, efficaciously-signed interrelation of the Old Covenant 
and the New Covenant to the Kingdom of God. 26 The quest for 
autonomous meaning in history as elsewhere is futile, for of itself, 
empirical fallenness in all its dimensions is simply the lack of significance: 
the original sin was the rejection of nuptial responsibility for the free 
unity of the good creation, which must be freely accepted to be actual. 
The truth is free, and consequently is a gift, to be received, not triumphed 
over by the autonomous mind. History, as redeemed, is once again the 
realm of freedom, and its salvific unity, its intrinsic sacramental 
intelligibility as the history of salvation, is free, known only in freedom. 
‘Flesh’ is its first moment: of itself, as has been seen, flesh is simply 
history as fallen, as haunted by an awareness of its fallenness and its 
need for redemption, but also aware of its incapacity to provide that 
redemption, for the fallenness of the flesh is its fragmentation and its 
unfreedom: it is this of which Paul writes in Romans 8:19ff. Flesh, 
merely as flesh, is unable even to choose to be free: it ‘availeth nothing.’ 

But fallen history is more than flesh: redeemed by the sacrificial death 
of Jesus the Christ on the cross which instituted irrevocably the One 
Flesh of Christ and the Church, the New Covenant, the New Creation 
in sacramento , all that the redeemed flesh longs for as somehow its own, 
although having nothing of its own, it signs, is oriented toward and 
finds fulfilled in the Whole Christ, the King in his Kingdom, historically 
signed and made immanent in fallen history by the Eucharistic worship 
of the Church. Precisely, what the flesh, sarx, longs for is what it has 
lost, and what under grace it now signs, the freedom and unity of the 
good creation, that free unity which was freely rejected in the ori gin al 
sin of the first Adam and first Eve, and freely restored in Christ the 
head, freely to^he appropriated in the signs, the sacraments, of the 
Church’s historical worship. 

As sarx, and the death which signs it, is humanity deformed by 
submission to necessity and disunity, so the nuptially covenanted One 
Flesh of the Christ and his bridal Church is the reconstitution of the 
good creation which is good because nuptially ordered by the creation 
of Adam and Eve on the sixth day, the primordial covenant. 
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But wi thin our still fallen history, its recapitulation and reconstitution by 
the institution on the cross of the New Covenant is historically actual 
and objective only in sacramento, primarily in the eucharistic sacrifice, and 
secondarily in the sacramental worship of the Church which flows from 
the Eucharist, most clearly in marriage. The freedom of the good 
creation, of the Kingdom of God, could not otherwise be the object 
of the free appropriation of the fallen people for whom Christ died. 
Their own re-creation in Christ must be free and therefore must be 
freely appropriated under grace: it is otherwise unthinkable, for they 
could not be forced to be free by a putatively overwhelming act of 
God without violating the freedom of the good creation by which its 
truth is beautiful and its unity is good. Failure to see this is the mistake 
of the predestinationists from Origen to Calvin, not excepting many 
Catholics under the influence of Augustine, such as Gottschalk, Baius 
and the Jansenists. Our unity in Christ, that by which we are also freed 
from the fragmentation and determinism of sarx, is itself nuptially 
ordered. It is in exercising a nuptial fidelity, authority and responsibility 
that we enter into freedom: thus it is that marriage is a secondary 
sacrament of the eschatological Kingdom of God. 27 Its realism is the 
index of the full personal authority of men and women living in Christo. 

But the graced passage or conversion from the futility of existence in 
the flesh to the efficacious signing of and existence in the covenantal 
freedom of the One Flesh is achieved under the enigma and obscurity 
of fallenness and sin. It must be stressed that the efficacious signing by 
the flesh, sarx, has its infallible effect ex opere operato (the res et sacramentum), 
the historically objective event of Christ’s Eucharistic immanence in 
history. This effect is efficaciously signed rather than manifest (for 
whatever is manifest in history is sarx— doomed to death, without 
freedom or significance—-and only that). The effect of this sarkic signing, 
the reset sacramentum of the Eucharist, the One Flesh, within the unity of 
that worship, is itself a sacramental sign, looking to the final consequence, 
the final effect, of the Eucharistic worship of the Church, the full 
deliverance from evil which is salvation. In technical language, this signed 
deliverance is the res tantum: liturgically, it is the Communion rite; objectively, 
it is union in ecclesia with the risen Christ the King in his kingdom, of 
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which kingdom the worshiping Church is the efficacious sign for each 
of her members. 

The sacramental objectivity of the Eucharistic institution of the New 
Covenant, the One Flesh of Christ and his Church, is not then a manifest 
objectivity, but neither is its objectivity dilute, for sacramental objectivity 
is the only objectivity that salvation history possesses, the significant or 
sacramental presence within it of salvation. The sacramental objectivity 
of Christ’s salvific immanence in our fallen history, while objectively 
given in the world and in fallen history, is not final or complete, for 
salvation history itself is not complete, but looks to a fulfillment beyond 
history, that fulfillment which is efficaciously signed and constituted by 
the One Flesh of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This ultimate fulfillment, the 
achieved significance of salvation history, beyond all that our fallenness 
can conceive or imagine, is the Kingdom of God. Thus it is that the 
Catholic tradition has always distinguished between the signing proper 
to the sacramentum tantum (Eturgically, the offertory; historically, the Old 
Covenant, the flesh of fallen man) and the signing proper to the res et 
sacramentum (EturgicaUy, the Canon; historically, the New Covenant, the 
One Flesh of Christ and his Church): it is the latter signing alone which 
issues in the pleroma of personal union with the King in the Kingdom, 
The historical deed of Christ on the cross, at one with his proleptic 
institution, at the Last Supper, of the Eucharistic New Co venant, makes 
the Old Covenant to be the anticipatory sign of the New, and in that 
moment of unconditioned obedience to his mission from the Father, 
sacrificially institutes the New Covenant, thereby re-integrating, re¬ 
capitulating creation itself as the new head, the new Adam by whom all 
things are made new, the newness signed by the One Flesh. 

Therefore, it should not be supposed that the Old Covenant is of itself 
effective of salvation. For that, there was required the pure sacrifice, the 
clean offering, which Malachi foresaw, and which the people of the 
Old Covenant could not offer: their messianic hope in the Davidic line 
was fulfilled, not in the restoration of the Jewish monarchic polity, but 
in the sacrificial institution of the New Covenant which Jeremiah and 
Ezechiel foretold, but which the sacrifices of Judaism could not institute. 
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The Old Covenant, the sacred history of the Jewish people, is 
indispensable to the history of salvation, 28 quite as the Daughter Zion, 
Our Lady, is indispensable to the Incarnation. But as Mary conceived 
her son only by the power of the Holy Spirit, so only by that same 
power is Israel the efficacious sign of the New Covenant. Of herself, 
Mary is without significance: her sole intelligibility is that of efficaciously 
signing that which she is not: this signing is the supreme act of worship 
by which she conceived her son. Her entire reality, her person, is directed 
to that signing, that self-donation to the Truth incarnate. The same is 
true of the Old Covenant, whose supreme achievement is the 
Immaculat e Conception of Our Lady, whose single, unique significance, 
under grace, would be her conception of her Lord. 

The Eucharistic Lordship of the Second Adam 

It is then the completion of the Son’s mission by the Father to give the 
Spirit that is primary in the history of salvation — which is to say, 
primary in the good creation. But this primacy over the created order 
can be affirmed only if the event of the risen Christ’s immanence in 
history, that in which he is proclaimed to be the Lord, can be shown to 
transcend history from within, in such wise as to order its past and 
present toward the eschatological future. The Apocalypse, the Joannine 
literature generally, and Paul in Ephesians and Colossians, affirm this 
transcendence, but without indicating its basis. The first clear step in 
providing a theological account of that basis appears in the late fifth 
century, in Faustus of Riez’ HomeliadePaschate, in which the substantial 
character of the Real Presence is first affirmed. 29 This affirmation, in 
terms of transubstantiation, attained dogmatic standing in the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215), 30 and St Thomas’s clarification of its import, 
in asserting that the real presence \spermodum substantiae , 31 is a permanent 
achievement of enormous depth and significance, still largely 
unplumbed. 

Eucharistic Lordship per modum substantiae 

This term is customarily deployed by theologians to account merely 
for the immunity of the Real Presence to the accidental changes, 
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quantitative and qualitative, ordinarily affecting bodily presence in history, 
yet its vaster significance is that the Real Presence of the risen Christ in 
history per modum substantiae is thus immune to change not by way of 
exception but because it is in the Eucharist that Christ transcends history, 
ordering it and making it to be the history of salvation. The Event of 
Christ’s sacrificial institution of the New Covenant, by reason of its 
Eucharistic offering in persona Christi , not only does not recede 
ever further into an ever more remote past, but is in fact the Event 
whereby the risen Christ is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end which the Apocalypse thrice affirms him to be: thereby he 
is the Lord of history. 


Conclusion 

Thus it is that the fallen creation’s disintegrated and meaningless past, 
present and future are given their historical-salvific significance by reason 
of the eucharistic immanence of the risen Christ. The ‘double signing’ 
of the Eucharist, its sacramentum tantum and res etsacramentum _, order 
respectively the Old Testament to the New, and both so ordered are 
ordered further to the invisible effect of their free significance—salvation 
itself, the full gift of the Spirit—which is our free union with the risen 
king in his kingdom, our participation in the risen One Flesh, whose 
eucharistic representation in the Church’s worship is the medicine of 
immortality. 32 

This is the only order, the only free unity, which creation has: it is a 
sacramental and objective ordering not only of time, into the history 
of salvation, but the free and nuptial ordering of the material dimension 
of creation as well, whose intelligibility cannot be reduced to any set 
of necessary reasons, for it is free, and its freedom, like the freedom 
of history, is nuptially ordered: the sacramental truth of the universe is 
its beauty, its sacramental signing of the splendor of God, the Ancient 
Beauty of whom Augustine wrote so well. 

In sum, the earth is full of the glory of God, and history is redeemed 
from death by the death of his Son, only by reason of his Son’s free, 
nuptial immanence in history, mediated by the immaculate freedom of 
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the Mother of God, Theotokos and second Eve. The nuptial symbolism 
of her sinless sacrifice of praise, and that of sinless Church, 33 is 
indispensable to Jesus 5 eucharistic immanenceper modum substantiae; his 
presence in history would otherwise not be salvific but despotic, achieved 
by the coercive overriding of the resistance of a fallen world. We see in 
Mary, the Theotokos, at once bride and virgin, the index and the fullness 
of gratia Christi , gratia Capitis; the gift poured out so lavishly on the 
second Eve is given her that she might be the Mother of the Church, 
i.e., of every member of the Church. 34 She, in her ‘ fiat\ is the full 
expression of that created Wisdom, the feminine principle by which the 
world is beautiful, by whom the uncreated splendor of God is mediated, 
of whom our Lord was born, by whom he was enfleshed, the 
anticipation of the Church in whom, risen, he reigns for ever, One 
Flesh with her. 


Notes 

1 Rom 8:19ff., to be read in parallel with Col l:15ff. 

2 Karl Barth is the first modern theologian to have understood literally the text 
of Gen 1:27: ‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God he 
created him; male and female he created them’. Barth points out that the 
patristic tradition has simply ignored the obvious meaning of this use of the 
Semitic literary device of parallelism: viz., that it is employed here to emphasize 
the nexus between sexual differentiation and the imaging of God. On this basis 
he concluded to the marital character of our imaging of God. Barth’s exegesis 
appears in Church Dogmatics TR/ 1 , ed. G. Bromiley and T. Torrance (Edinburgh: 
University of Edinburgh Press, 1961), 183-206 esp. 197-8, where Barth refers 
to marriage as the supreme manifestation of God’s covenant. The nuptial theme 
was further developed by his son, Marcus Barth, Ephesians: Translation and 
Commentary on Chapters 4-6 ; Anchor Bible 34a (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1974), 614-787, esp. 614-19, 630, 645, 669, 687-88, 707, 720, 723, 729 ff„ 
782. However, the Barths, as Calvinist theologians, do not recognized the 
sacramentality of marriage. Neither does the Lutheran tradition out of which 
the scriptural scholar, G. von Rad, writes: nonetheless von Rad, in his Old 
Testament Theology /, (New York: Harper and Row, 1963), 137-39,150, and in 
Wisdom in Israel (Nashville and New York, Abingdon Press, 1972), 163-175, 
305-311, understands the feminine symbolism of the prophetic and of the 
Wisdom traditions to personify the immanent goodness of the created order, an 
order which is also historical and covenantal. See also M. Barth, 709. Karl 
Barth has been much criticized for his insistence that the Pauline description of 
the relation of wife to husband as ‘submission’ refers to ‘order in history’ and 
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does not involve any inferiority: e.g., Paul Jewett, Man as Male and Female: A 
Study in Sexual Relationshipsfrom a Theological Point of View (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1975), 69-82, and The Ordination of Women (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980). The theological point of view from which Jewett speaks is 
the usual one which reduces qualitative distinctions to quantitative ones of 
more or less. 

Pope John Paul II, in the series of lectures delivered weekly from 5 Sept. 1979 
through 2 April 1980, since collected in The Original Unity of Man and Woman 
(Boston: St. Paul Editions, 1981) associates marriage with our imaging of the 
Trinity and to the primordial covenant of God with humanity: see pp. 36, 38, 

51, 62, 73-4. In the apostolic exhortation entitled Familiaris Consortio the Pope 
is similarly explicit: ‘The Eucharist is the very source of Christian Marriage. 

The Eucharistic sacrifice, in fact, represents Christ’s covenant of love with the 
Church, sealed with His blood on the Cross.’ {TheRole of the Christian Family in 
the Modem World ; Vatican translation from the Vatican Polyglot Press [Boston: 
St. Paul Editions, n.d.], 57 at 86.) 

See also H. de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum. LEucharistie etVEglise au moyen age. 
Etude historique, deuxieme edition, Theologie 3 (Paris: Aubier, Editions 
Montaigne, 1949) 75,139-209, for a treatment of the Una Caro theme in its 
application to the Eucharist from the fourth through the twelfth century. The 
Fathers of the Second Vatican Council instanced the marital union of Christ 
with his Church in ‘Lumen Gentium’, §6, §7, and §44 in ed A. Flannery, The 
Documents of Vatican If Dublin: Dominican Publications, 1975,354,356,404. 

3 This is not the same as saying that God is optionally triune. Freedom does not 
require choosing between possibilities. Rather, the divine freedom is an 
implication of the divine omnipotence. E.g., we say of God’s act of creation 
that it is ex nihilo sui etsuhjecti: out of nothing antecedent, whether of his own, 
or from some other source. Nothing in God requires the act of creation. At this 
outer limit of ‘talk about God,’ we must be very careful not to impose upon 
the mystery the limitations native to human conceptual thought. It is enough 
that we image the triune God by engaging our freedom: freedom cannot image 
an immanently necessitated God. The Divine Substance is triune and free; it is 
imaged, sacramentally, by a free, covenantally-united human substance, in 
which the relations intrinsic to the sacramental objectivity of the nuptial 
substance (the husband, the wife, their covenant or marital bond) in their tri¬ 
unity image the Tri-une Substance of God. 

4 The doctrinal recognition of the tri-personality of the Trinity was delayed by 
the difficulty encountered up to the end of the fourth century in distinguishing 
the Spirit from the Son and from the Father: even from the Church. Largely by 
reason of the work of Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzen, the 
problem of stating the faith of the Church was resolved at the First Council of 
Constantinople in 381. A comparable difficulty is encountered now in 
recognizing the personal standing of the New Covenant within the free, 
substantial unity of the One Flesh, over against that of the head and the body 
from whom the Covenant proceeds. It should be remembered that the 
objectivity, the historical reality of the New Covenant, as well as of the head 
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and the body in the worship of the Church, is sacramental: the substantial One 
Flesh of the Eucharist. Personally to image the triune God is to conform to that 
image, a conformity which is identical to participation in the Church’s 
eucharistic worship. Here Augustine is the mentor: see esp. ‘Serm. ’272 (ML 
38:1246-48 or Enchiridion Theologicum SanctiAugustini [Madrid: Bibliotecade 
Autores Cristianos, 1961], §2085, pp. 604-05, and ‘Serm.’ 341 (ML 39:1493- 
1501). It must be kept in mind that we do not image God as lonely persons: all 
imaging is the personal assumption of nuptial responsibility and authority, 
whether as married, as vowed, as ordained, or as called and responsive to one of 
those nuptially-ordered vocations. 

5 Ep. (II) Cyrilli ep. Alex. ‘Katajluarousi men’ ad Nestoriam. (DS s 251). 

6 A striking instance of this latter meditation is found in Augustine’s couplet: 

Hoc agnoscite in pane, quod pependit in cruce; 

Hoc in calice, quod manavit ex latere. 

‘Sermo Denis’ 3,2; (Misc. Aug. 1,19 or Moriones’ Enchiridion A ugustinianum, 595). 

7 The marital reading of the union of Mary and her son has met with a certain 
amount of resistance (e.g., Cyril Vollert, ‘Mary and the Church’, Mariology 2 
[1957]: 550-595, esp. 567-575; A. Feuillet, ‘Les epousailles du Messie: La Mere 
de Jesus et l’Eglise dans le Quatrieme Evangile’, Revue Thomiste 86 [1986]: 357- 
391; ibid. 87 [1987]: 537-575, at 373-374, would withhold the nuptial 
dimension from the new Eve title as it applies to Mary in the ‘new Eve’ 
symbolism that is now generally perceived in the account of the marriage feast 
at Cana). Yet the integral Mary’s ‘ Fiat mihi is the simultaneous utterance of her 
maternity, nuptiality and virginity, as no more than the implication of her 
integrity and the Christ’s. It is only in and by reason of the fomespeccati, viz., the 
loss of personal integrity, that the several historical expressions of the feminine 
person —- as of the masculine person — are dissociated and fragmented. Already 
in Mary’s virginal motherhood we see achieved in her integrity the transcendent 
integration of the feminine creation that was disintegrated by original sin, and it 
is no novelty to see in her the second Eve. If all the implications of that title 
are not immediately apparent, they are nonetheless historically actual within its 
liturgical and doctrinal density. 

Shortly after the Second Vatican Council the late English patrologist, Joseph 
Crehan, resumed his earlier criticism of the tendency he still descried in current 
Mariology to refer the ‘bride of Christ’ title primarily to Mary and only 
secondarily to the Church; see Joseph Crehan, ‘Theological Trends,’ in Elmer 
O’Brien, S.J., ed., Theology in Transition: A Bibliographical Evaluation of the 'Decisive 
Decade , ’ 1954-1964 , ed Elmer O’Brien, S.J. Contemporary Theology I (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1965), 11-40, esp. 25-26. Like Congar, he had found 
in the patristic usage a preference for using this image to account for the relation 
between the eternal Son and humanity, with Mary serving merely as ‘the proxy 
for mankind’ and, in reliance upon Ps 19:5, as the ‘bridal chamber (thalamus) for 
these sacred nuptials’. (Congar asserted further that this is the doctrine of Eph 
5:29-31, a rather curious exegesis.) Although Augustine, in ‘Sermo 13 de 
Tempore’ (PL 39:1097-1098, tr. The Liturgy of the Hours I, 542) could write, 
‘The Word of God marries the woman who Imows no man’, and a little later, 
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Cyril of Alexandria would speak in comparable terms in the peroration of the 
sermon delivered at the Council of Ephesus and attributed to Cyril: ‘Behold 
then the joy of the whole universe. Let the union of God and man in the Son 
of the Virgin Mary fill us with awe and adoration. Let us fear and worship the 
undivided Trinity as we sing the praise of the ever-virgin Mary, the holy temple 
of God, and of God himself, her Son and spotless Bridegroom. To him be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen’ (Cyril of Alexandria, Hom. 4: [PG 77:996]; tr. from The 
L iturgy of the Hours IV , 1273). 

This sermon, accepted as Cyril’s, is discussed by Alois Muller, Ecclesia- Maria: 

Die Einheit Marias undderKirche , zweite, uberarbeitete Auflage, Paradosis: 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur und Theologie 5 (Freiburg: 
Universitatsverlag Freiburg Schweiz, 1955). This edition of Muller’s study was 
reviewed by Yves Congar, O.P., in ‘Marie et l’Eglise dans la pensee patristique’, 
Revue des sciencesphilosophiques et theologiques 3 8 (1954): 3-38,28-29. Earn on 
Carroll, O.Carm., in ‘Mary as the New Eve: Notes on a Theme’, Carmelus 31 
(1984): 6-23, at 10, has noticed the same nuptial interpretation of the second 
Eve theme in its application to Mary by St Ephrem of Syria and by St 
Epiphanius of Salamis in the previous century. To these may be added Guerric 
of Igny, ‘In Assumptione b. Mariae, Serm. 3, 3’ (PL 185:195A; SC 202:448), and 
St Amadeus of Lausanne, who jhas written: ‘She [Mary] is a bride, so gentle and 
affectionate, and the mother of the onlytrue bridegroom.’ (‘Horn. 7’[SC 
72:192]; tr. from The Liturgy of the Hours IV, at 1340). 

It is true that the reference of the ‘ Sponsa ChristI title to Mary was rare before 
the eleventh century: on this point, and on the medieval turn to a Marian use of 
the title, see John C. Gorman, S.M., William of Newburgh's Explanatio Sacri 
Epithalamii inMatrem Sponsi: A Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles (12th C.), 
Spicilegium Friburgense 6 (Fribourg: University Press, Fribourg, Switzerland, 
1960): 36-57. Gorman refers particularly to Paschasius’ tractate, CogitisMe , as 
an early instance of the medieval application of the title ‘ Sponsa Christi to Mary. 

8 Alois Muller. 

9 George Vandervelde, in Original Sin: Two Major Trends in Contemporary Roman 
Catholic Interpretation (Washington: University Press of America, 1975), has 
pointed to the dualistic impact upon Catholic theology of the evolutionary 
postulate of Teilhard de Chardin, accepted uncritically by postwar Catholic 
theologians such as Karl Rahner. For an example of this implicitly dualist 
rejection of the moral character of the fall, see Peter Lengsfeld, Adam et le 
Christ: La typologieAdam-Christ dans le Nouveau Testament et son utilization 
dogmatiqueparM. J. Scheeben etK. Barth , Theologie 79 (Paris: Aubier, Editions 
Montaigne, 1970). 

10 John Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus. Volume I: The Roots of 
the Problem and the Person, (New York: Doubleday, 1991). 

11 Robert Bork, in The Tempting of A merica. The Political Seduction ofthe Law (N ew 
York & London: Macmillan [Free Press], 1990) spoke of the ‘Madisonian 
dilemma’ indicating thereby the American discovery of the rational 
incompatibility of the public exercise of personal responsibility with the 
preservation of political unity. That term may serve as well as another. 
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However, the dilemma to which it refers is merely the political expression of 
the permanently insoluble problem of the one and the many, which over the 
two and a half millennia since its discovery by Anaximander has found no 
rational solution, and still does not. Free societies do not fall under the 
rationalist scrutiny and remain free, for that analysis presupposes their 
submission to logical necessity. This submission of human intelligence to the 
immanent laws of logic in the name of intellectual autonomy — paradoxical in 
itself — has been radically undercut since 1931 by the uncontested success of 
the incompleteness theorems of Kurt Godel, which established the 
impossibility of a non-trivial logical integration of data: every such effort was 
shown to generate dilemmas having no solution within the postulates of the 
problem at hand. Godel’s logical tour de force simply dismissed, as irrational, 
the rationalist optimism of the Enlightenment, crystallized in LaPlace’s famous 
dismissal of the need for God in the Newtonian universe. 

12 Paul McPartlan, The Eucharist Makes the Church: Henri deLubac and John Zizioulas 
in Dialogue (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1993). 

13 This highly cursory sketch ignores the nineteenth century Hegelian-influenced 
theologians such as Schleiermacher and Ritschl and their twentieth century 
affines such as Hans Kiing, as also the liberation theologians tributary to 
Marxist dialectical materialism; however, all things must have an end, and what 
is said here suffices for the discussion at hand. 

14 Paul Tillich, in the first volume of his Systematic Theology (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951), has provided a remarkable methodological account of 
the dialectical hermeneutic: its concrete justification, for him, is the non¬ 
manifest but nonetheless historical immanence of ‘essential God-Manhood’, 
apart from which immanence the tensions of paradoxical fallen existence 
would proceed to the disintegration of existence. A Catholic Augustinian 
would look rather to the liturgical experience, in ecclesia, of the eucharistic 
immanence of Christ as the source of his existential reintegration. 

15 ( Sero teamavi,pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova, sero te amavil Conf. 10,27; 
(CChr.SL27:175); see Liturgy of the Hours IV, 1357. 

16 I have dealt elsewhere with the biblical-trinitarian hermeneutic which requires 
n amin g the Father as God because he is the head of the Son and the Spirit, and 
for the same reason, that he is the head of the Church and the Covenant, and 
of the woman in marriage, warrants the naming of the second Adam as man: 
see Covenantal Theology: The Eucharistic Order of History. I: Method and System in 
Theology; II: The Metaphysics of the Covenant ; two vols. in one. Revised edition, 
with an Appendix. (Novato, CA: Presidio Press, 1996), 670-676. 

17 See James M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus , Studies in Biblical 
Theology 25 (London: SCM Press, 1959), and the articles collected by James M. 
Robinson and John Cobb, eds., New Frontiers in Theology; Discussions among 
American and Continental TheologiansI-III {New York: Harper andRow, 1963- 
1967); see also Gerhard Ebeling, The Nature of Faith (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1961), Word and Faith: The Word of God and Tradition (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1963), The Word of God and Tradition: Historical Studies interpreting 
the Divisions of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968); Oscar 
Cullmann, Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History 
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(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1964); Salvation in History (New York: 

Harper and Row, 1967); Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology II: Existence and the 
Christ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955); Wolfhart Pannenberg, ed., 
Revelation as History (New York: Macmillan, 1968); Jurgen Moltmann, Theology 
of Hope: Origin and Implications of Christian Eschatology (Harper and Row, 1967), 
Trinity and the Kingdom: The Doctrine of God (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1981); Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method (New York: Crossroad, 1986); 

J aroslav Pelikan, The Development of Christian Doctrine: Some Historical 
Prolegomena (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969), The Vindication of 
Tradition , the 1983 Jefferson Lecture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1984). 

18 Ernst Troeltsch, in reaction to Ritschl’s dehistoricizing, and fifty years later 
Wolfhart Pannenburg, in a comparable reaction to the post-Bultmannians, have 
both been charged with an interpretation of the historicity of Christianity 
latent with this empiricist implication, although it is one arguably remote from 
the intention of either; Augustine after all could write a ‘literal’ interpretation 
of Genesis, without subscribing to a pragmatic view of history. However, the 
tension between Troeltsch and Ritschl, between Pannenburg and the post- 
Bultmannians, well illustrates the dilemma implicit in the Lutheran rejection 
of the sacrificial (historical!) immanence of Christ, for his nuptial and 
therefore free eucharistic immanence is thereby barred, leaving no historical 
foundation for his ‘dialectical’ immanence in history. If that dialectic is free, it 
must have its ground in a free and transcendent historical event: otherwise 
there exists no free nexus between history and eschaton to which a dialectic 
hermeneutic could refer. McPartlan, 57, contra de Lubac, grounds his dialectic 
simply in the eschaton as, on his account, does Zizioulas. This requires the 
dehistoricization of his ‘corporate Christ’, quite in the manner of Calvin, 
whose placing of an ‘infinite qualitative distinction’ between history and 
eschaton is definitive for Barth’s theology, for McPartlan’s and, as it appears, 
for that of Zizioulas. 

19 For this linkage, see E. W. Zeeden, Martin Luther unddie Reformation im Urteil 
des deutschen Luthertums I Band: Darstellung (Freiburg: Herder, 1950). 

20 The Catholic theology of tradition was long limited to a debate over the pros 

and cons of the two-source reading of Trent’s Decretum de libris sacris et de 
traditionihus recipiendis (DS §§1501-1505): for a discussion of that debate from 
Franzelin to Vatican II, see J. P. Mackey, The Modem Theology ofTradition (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1963). J. N. D. Kelly, an Anglican patristic scholar, 
deals with Scripture and Tradition in Ch. 2 of his fine Early Christian Doctrines , 
Revised edition (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1978); G. L. Prestige has 
dealt with the meaning of tradition from an Anglican viewpoint in Fathers and 
Heretics: Sixstudies in Dogmatic Faith with Prologue and Epilogue, TheBampton 
Lectures for 1940 (London: S.P.C.K. Press, 1963), 1-23. Jaroslav Pelikan has 
treated the Catholic tradition from a Lutheran viewpoint in The Emergence of 
the Catholic Tradition , 100-600 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971) 
and more particularly in The Vindication ofTradition (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1984). These authors all ignore the eucharistic source and, at 
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least by implication, the consequently sacramental and liturgical concreteness of 
the Catholic tradition. 

21 It must be remembered always that this liturgically, eucharistically represented 
truth is that of the ‘Whole Christ, 5 the Christus totus, Christus integer , of 
Augustine’s meditation upon the historical Christ, who is One Flesh with his 
bridal Church, the second Adam who is never apart from the second Eve; see 
his Sermo 341, cited in n. 4, above. 

22 ‘Sacrosanctum Concilium 5 , Intro; § 10 (Flannery, 1,6); ‘Presbyterorum Ordinis 5 
§§5, 6 (Flannery 871, 874); ‘Lumen Gentium 5 §26 (Flannery 381). 

23 This Pauline-Lucan understanding of history as salvific was developed first by 
Augustine, its eucharistic centre has been pointed out by Henri de Lubac above 
all others: see Corpus Mysticum, 75 ff. The Eucharist was understood in the early 
Middle Ages to be the actual union of the Old and New Testaments: ‘ Pour toute 
Pancienne tradition de PEglise , Pidee des deux Testaments , de leurs oppositions et de leurs 
inclusions mutuellesestunecategoriefuncUmentale. Elleinteruientpartout, et,plus 

qu \ailleurs , dans la doctrine sacramentaire . (77) 

24 Maurice Blondel, E \action; 2 v.: I: Leprobleme des causes secondes et lepur agir; II: 

L \action humain et les conditions de son aboutissement (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1936- 
1937), followed forty years later b y L’etre et les etres (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1935). 

25 As McPartlan observes, de Lubac does this specifically in his Mystery of the 
Supernatural , at 107; see McPartlan, 69. John Paul II has adopted this historical 
interpretation of nature and grace in his 1992 encyclical, Veritatis Splendor. 

26 De Lubac has spelled out this sacramental hermeneutic in a convenient 
translation of L Ecriture dans la tradition (Paris: Aubier, 1967): incongruously 
entitled The Sources of Revelation (New York: Herder and Herder, 1968). 

27 An index of McPartlan’s misunderstanding of de Lubac’s theology is his 
supposition that the Church’s nuptial unity with Christ would suppress personal 
responsibility and freedom in the Christian (92-93). He has ignored what is 
essential for de Lubac, that our personal unity with the risen Christ is by our 
participation in the One Flesh of the Catholic Church’s Eucharistic worship, 
whose order is nuptial throughout because the Eucharistic presence of the Lord 
is nuptially ordered. In consequence, a free, nuptial, and covenantal unity is 
realized in every dimension of historical, viz., liturgical, existence in Christo. It 
is in marriage that the free, personal exercise of authoritative responsibility in 
history has its paradigmatic and always public expression: for this reason, the 
institution of marriage is recognized as radically counter-cultural by every 
rationalization of political life, as Plato was the first to notice. The 
contemporary assault on marital fidelity is no accident. 

28 It is sufficient to recall the statement of Pius XI to the Directors of the Belgian 
Catholic Radio Agency, ‘Spiritually we are Semites. 5 {Documentation Catholique 29 
[1938], col. 1460). 

29 Francis Clark, S.J., Adiumenta ad Tractatum de Ss. Eucharistiae Sacramento (Romae: 
Pont. Univ. Greg., 1966), 75-78; see M. J .Rouet de Journel, Enchiridion 
Patristicum , 19th ed. (Fribourg, Barcelona: Herder, 1956), §§2230-22311. 
However, it is already intimated in Origen’s Commentaries on Matthew 11,14, ca. 
250, from a fragment in Eusebius’ History of the Church ; see W. A. Jurgens, The 
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Faith of the Early Fathers, I { Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1970-1979) 1[504, 
210-211. In this long passage Origen recognizes and puzzles over the double 
causality of the eucharistic signing. The sinner is not sanctified by his unworthy 
reception: here Paul’s admonitions in 1 Cor 11:30 are in view. Jurgens observes, 
in an accompanying note, that Origen’s thought is closer to impanationism than 
to transubstantiation, but that is an anachronistic observation, as Jurgens 
himself indicates in the same note (l, 212, n. 6). 

30 DS §*802. 

31 Summa Theologica iiia, Q.76, a. 1, ad 3. 

32 Ignatius Martyr, AdEphes., 20,2; Jurgens, 18-19. 

33 McPartlan hesitates before the dogmatic sinlessness of the Church; he thinks 
this doctrine the product of an ecclesiological romanticism: se op. cit. at 60. In 
fact, it is the direct implication of Paul’s application of Gen 2:24 to the 
Christ-Church union: the Church proceeds from Christ as his glory and, with 
such a source, cannot but be sinless. McPartlan has a ‘gathered church’ in view, 
not the Second Eve, the Bride of Christ. His is a church whose historical 
significance and unity is merely pragmatic and sociological, bearing no reliably 
authentic relation to the eschatological or risen Christ: hence the paradox of 
asserting such a relation, and consequently ‘dialectical’ character of the relation 
itself. 

34 Jn 19:26-27. 
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Book Review: Seeds of Transformation: 
Discerning the Ethics of a New Generation. Rev. 
Dr. Jack Johnson-Hill 


Cluster Publications in Association with Center for Constructive 
Theology, Pietermaritzburg and Durban, South Africa, 1998. US$7.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Dr. FeleNokise. 

A tertiary institution is essentially a conglomeration of people. It is a 
‘grouping 5 unique in its diversity and complexity. Precisely because of 
these two factors, it is an enormous challenge for anyone to undertake 
the difficult task of dissecting its anatomy, let alone any of its parts. It is 
even more daunting when the attempt involves an examination of one 
of its primary arteries which transmit life force from its heart. 

Dr Jack Johnson-Hill has not only successfully met the challenge, but in 
the process, significantly contributed to a much needed and long overdue 
understanding and knowledge of an area previously neglected or worse, 
acknowledged only in the spirit of ‘tokenism 5 . 

Seeds of Transformation is a brilliant piece of scholarly research. The 
thorough and careful analysis is an excellent guide in itself for aspiring 
researchers. The style and language is crisp and clear, evidence of a 
meticulous and conscientious process in the choice of words and 
terminology. This has enabled the author to identify and articulate 
complex and sensitive issues. 

The book seems to have a deliberate structure to facilitate fluidity and 
allow for flexibility on the part of the author to revisit any of the themes. 
In some parts, this freedom almost borders on repetition. The four 
chapters are micro-contextual studies in their own right and yet, are 
intimately related to the overall context of student life in a university 
campus. The author’s ability to weave the multi-dimensional facets and 
findings of his enquiry into an identifiable emerging pattern of ethical 
concerns, is evidence of a deep and profound personal commitment 
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to discern the signs of the times. Prophetic overtones characterise the 
lucid arguments propelling the reader to join the author’s quest. 

Chapter one illustrates the moral basis of this quest. The ‘sitz im leben of 
campus conflict is historically analysed, establishing the primary tenets 
of the approach and methodology. 

Chapter two examines the ‘shifts’ and ‘gaps’ in attitudes and behavioural 
patterns of students. Their values and life experiences are identified as 
concrete sources to illuminate individual and group conflict. Emerging 
out of all this is a unique understanding of hope and justice rooted in 
years of pain and suffering. The ethical issues seem to ‘jump out’ of this 
scrutinizing process and are cleverly woven into a soteriological morality. 

Chapter three resembles a symphonic ‘vivace’. The main features of 
the Africanisation’ process are examined under the grand themes of 
‘Relationality’, ‘Empowerment, and ‘Alterity’. The primacy of the African 
character is highlighted. Factors which have shaped and safeguarded 
the sacredness of such a character are analysed. Throughout this section, 
the author seems to take a back seat and allow the findings to speak for 
themselves. The hermeneutical principle is applied only for the sake of 
clarity. The needs and values stand on their own merit. 

In the final chapter, the ‘religious’ dimension, embedded in myths and 
legends and recently tinted with the onset of Christianity, is examined in 
relation to the contribution it makes to the formation of the African 
character. The place and role of African spirituality in the ethical 
expression of African identity is reaffirmed. The purpose appears to 
be an attempt to re-image not just the tertiary context and the dreams 
of actors in such a context, but society at large. 

Dr Johnson-Hill has achieved far more than ‘discerning the ethics of a 
new generation’. The multi-disciplinary relevance of the research makes 
it invaluable. Students of contemporary ethics, sociology, religious studies, 
education and contextual theology will benefit from the findings. Tertiary 
decision-makers and administrators would be wise to heed the moral 
responsibility inherent in their positions. 
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One of the prophetic hallmarks of Dr Johnson-Hill 5 s work lies in the 
careful scholarly way he analyses the complex socio-religious dynamics 
of ‘multi-cultural 5 and ‘multi-ethnic 5 processes in a community. The 
challenge for people to examine the basis of their relationships is also a 
call to the wider society to order itself accordingly. 

In terms of its relevance and applicability for people here in Oceania, 
we will not find this work wanting. Dr. Johnson-Hill echoes the heart- 
wrenching experience of many of our students caught between the 
waves of different worlds and contexts. He also reminds us of the 
crucial need to take ‘ethics 5 seriously, to ask the ‘hard 5 questions, to 
examine the soul of our societies. 

There is always a danger in assuming that the reality of one context re¬ 
sembles that of another. But Dr Johnson-Hill’s work has a universal 
relevance and appeal that is infectious. There is throughout the book a 
compassionate voice that both warns and offers hope. The need for 
critical reflection on what we base our ethical and theological thinking 
in a multi-cultural context is crucial for our survival as communities and 
nations. Seeds of Transformation makes a vital contribution to this process. 


Book Review: The Martyrs of Papua New 
Guinea: 333 Missionary Lives Lost During 
World War II. Edited by Theo Aert. 


University of Papua New Guinea Press 1994. US$20.00 

Reviewed by Tessa Mackenzie. 


Painful for older people with deep hidden memories of the World 
War II conflict, unbelievable perhaps for the younger generation with 
no experience of the cruelties involved, this book contains important 
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records of a time in our recent past. 

If we ignore the past, or hide away the parts that offend or hurt, then 
we cannot learn the lessons which are the foundation for a healthy 
future. 

The accounts of what was done by human to human, the stories of 
incredible courage, of cruelty, of deprivation, of kindness; the h um our, 
the faithfulness, the sympathy of enemy for victim and of victim for 
enemy, and the post war reconciliations that are recorded in this collection 
can enrich our community memories. 

The Editor, Theo Aerts, has done an important service in gathering 
together all this material, both written and illustrated, in one volume, 
which though packed with records, is not heavy or difficult to read. 

In his introduction Aerts tends to give too much attention to detail, and 
is over concerned with number, debating the inclusion of exclusion of 
particular names from the list of martyrs. However the records from 
each missionary church are vibrant stories. Through them we can share 
the reality of what happened—we clamber through the mountains 
and trudge through deep mud, we hear the bullets whistling and the 
cries of the wounded and dying, and we marvel at the courage and 
unwavering faith displayed by so many. Whether they were technically 
“martyrs,” or just those who suffered and endured, they have earned a 
place in our memories. 

Read these stories. The tears will flow, but from them let us learn 
something of the meaning of the ‘peace which passes all understanding’, 
and let us pledge ourselves to be peace-makers. 
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Policy Statement 

The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yearly by the South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools. It seeks to stimulate theological 
thinking and wri tin g by Christians living in or familiar with the South 
Pacific, and to share these reflections with church and theological education 
communities, and with all who want to be challenged to reflect critically 
on their faith in changing times. Opinions and claims made by contributors 
to the Journal are solely those of the authors, and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the Editorial Board or the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools. 

The Editorial Board welcomes various kinds of writing which express 
an emerging Pacific theology. These may include: 

• Original articles in the theological disciplines; 

• Articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, contemporary 
issues, and other academic disciplines; 

• Helpful material for pastors and church workers (liturgical, pastoral, 
educational); 

• Artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual art, music) ; 

• Notes and reviews of books which are relevant for Pacific 
Christians; 

• Information about ongoing research in the theological disciplines 
in the Pacific. 


Notes for Contributors 
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The Editor will consider for publication all manuscripts of scholarly 
standard and in keeping with the overall policy of this Journal. Poetry, 
photographs, black and white drawings are also welcome. Articles should 
be clearly typed in double spacing on one side of the paper only. Any 
sources quoted or paraphrased should be listed in endnotes and a 
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bibliography at the end of the article, including author, title, city, publisher, 
and date of publication. Please include brief autobiographical data. 

Author’s Agreement Form 

The Editorial Board requires a signed Author’s Agreement form from 
the contributor 
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